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THE LEAGUE AT WORK AGAIN 


From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains 

The Great Ice Cap and 
Our Weather 

SEVEN TIMES AS BIG AS 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Greenland’s Ice Cap is brought 
tragically before us by the loss' of 
seven of the French explorers, who 
were being brought back after their 
journey on it by Dr Charcot on the 
Pourquoi Pas ? 

Greenland has been called the largest 
island in the world. Its Ice Cap cover's 
a surface seven times that of Great 
Britain. It reaches from the latitude of 
the Shetlands to nearly the northernmost 
land on earth. The southern part of this 
area of 736,000 square miles is in tlic 
latitude of Norway, and the 450 miles of 
its length is as far as from England to 
the Canary isles. 

The Great White Desert 

The average height of the Ice Cap is 
7000 feet, and the backbone reaching 
from north to south is an unbroken 
icc wall reaching as high as 10,000 feet. 
Five-sixths of it is always covered with 
. snow, and one-sixth with clear icc in 
summer. This was the region over which 
the lost Frcnclv explorers trekked over 
Coo miles. • 

Above* the Icc Cap is a layer of cold 
air 1006 feet deep which hardly ever dis¬ 
appears. It llows down the slopes, and 
when the sun is near setting a cold wind 
J sweeps down in heavy squalls over the 
icc cliffs. Even in summer it drives the 
.mosquitoes, one of Greenland’s plagues, 
to take refuge in the short grass. 

This white desert, as it is called, is the 
most unobstructed place in the Northern 
Hemisphere; but it has a strange fascina¬ 
tion to the explorers who have visited 
it. The white surface reflects so much 
light that the whole sky seems bright. 

Colder In Clear Weather 

Over the Ice Cap the radiation is as 
strong as on the Alps on the clearest 
spring day. There is no pollution, 
T10 water vapour, and there is three times 
‘ as much ultra-violet light as in the 
sunniest place in England in a clear July. 
Yet so strong is the reflecting power, of 
the snow that it is kept from melting 
in the sun ; and one of the unexpected 
things is that it is colder by 15 degrees on 
clear days than on cloudy ones. 

Another peculiarity lioted by recent 
explorers is that in this skin of cold air 
they make their own fog. When the 
thermometer is 45 degrees below freezing 
the bodily warmth of a sledge party will 
surround them with a fog for several 
miles to leeward. The freezing of their 
breath makes a sudden crackling sound 
as they expel it. 

On October 1 winter begins, and the 
thermometer falls to 60 degrees below 
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Continued from column one 
freezing, seldom being higher than that 
between November and April, and most 
often lower. But the terror of winter is 
not the temperature but the blizzards, 
which cover the lower slopes of the Ice 
Cap with heavy drifts. 

The Icc Cap is one of the sources of 
Europe's weather; Many of our cyclones 


are bred at its southern foot, and its 
unbroken Avail of ice and snow may 
act as a switch for the movement of air 
masses sweeping from west to east on 
the Northern Hemisphere main current. 

It is a battlefield where the forces of 
the dome and the snow fight tlic currents 
intruding from outside, both having 
their share in “making” our weather. 


The King and the One-Roomed Home 


A s soon as he came home the King 
hastened to the Building Exhibi¬ 
tion at Olympia to refresh his memory 
about the housing of his people. 

The homes of the poorest among 
them have always been his special 
interest, and as Prince of Wales and 
King he has not hesitated to give tlic 
broadest of hints to local and civic 
authorities on their housing needs. 

The greater part of the time he had 
to spare he gave to the Housing Centre 
work, and as he went round the exhibits 
lie continually came lace to face with 
placards and posters bearing quotations 
from his old speeches on the subject 


of the housing of the poor. In this 
section of the. Exhibition every stage of 
life, from infancy and childhood to 
manhood and old age, has its back¬ 
ground of pictures and models. The 
King examined closely the one-room 
dwelling specially’ designed for old 
people, and combining old comfort 
with modern inventions. 

In this model dwelling was a portrait 
of Edward the Seventh; and his grand¬ 
son Edward the Eighth was told that 
its furniture had been lent by a very 
old lady who loved her old things and 
wanted to keep her treasures by her as 
■long as she lived. 


Mr Midshipman 
Easy 

The Life Story of an 
Old Friend 

FROM FRIGATE TO PULPIT 

Just a hundred years ago Mr Mid¬ 
shipman Easy was born, and he has 
scarcely aged a day in the time. 

Captain Marryat was his literary 
parent, and in bringing him into the 
world gave to every right-feeling boy 
a new friend of boyhood. He lias 
remained boyhood’s friend through three 
generations of boys who grew up, 
became fathers and grandfathers, and 
passed on. But Jack Easy went on, 
refusing to grow up. 

But whoever thinks of him as an . 
actual person, though- such is his 
attraction that, when as grown-up people 
wc take down his adventures from the 
shelf, wc still find him as large as life 
and twice as natural ? 

A Boy Marryat Knew 

He was, and is, all that; and now a 
member of the family to which lie 
belonged tells us all about him. lie 
was not merely the creation of Captain ' 
Mavryat’s fertile, humorous, descriptive 
pen, but a boy whom Marryat knew. 

He was Thomas Robert Kcppel, a 
younger son of the fourth Lord Albe¬ 
marle, and brother to Admiral Sir 
Henry Kcppel, one of King Edward the 
Seventh's okl friends. Both Thomas 
and Henry wanted to go to sea, but in 
those days a nomination was necessary , 
for the Navy as for the Army. 

There was only one nomination 
available, and, according to the family 
tradition, the two brothers had a 
scrimmage for it. Tom won, and off he 
went to sea, though later Henry was able 
to follow him, and became an admiral. 

Tom did not get very high in the 
service, and, as Mr Midshipman Easy 
would have done, married for love when 
his pay would not support a wife. Biit 
the Kcppel family came to his rescue and 
promised him a family living in the 
Church. So he went to Cambridge, 
and in time was ordained and instituted 
as Rector of Warham St Mary in 
Norfolk, and later o 1 North Creakc. 

The Dear Old Rector 

So Mr Midshipman Easy became in 
due course rector of these villages, and 
an excellent parish priest. He had a 
long and peaceful life, and years after 
his death the people of North Crcake 
would seek out his grandson, Mr 
Frederick Kcppel. North, when he was 
near by, to tell him tales of the “ dear 
old rector ” who had baptised and 
married them and won tlicir hearts. 

Captain Marryat came to live, when 
he also retired frcoU the Navy, at 
Langham Episcopi, iLn miles from the 
old friend whom he liad immortalised. 
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SPOKESMEN OF 
EUROPE 

The Religion of Might 

THE STILL SMALL VOICE 
OF DEMOCRACY 

Our country stands at this hour 
in a new kind of splendid isolation. 
While the rulers of Germany and 
Russia arc hurling wordy thunderbolts 
at one another Great Britain is pressing 
forward, undismayed by the uproar, 
with her scheme for getting Germany, 
France, and Italy to sit with her round 
a table. 

It is worth while to set down for 
comparison some of the utterances 
of those who speak in Europe with a 
knife in their mouth and their belt full 
of pistols. 'Italy began with Signor 
Mussolini’s declaration that he could 
call eight million men to arms and was 
not afraid of anyone. Ilerr Hitler 
declared that Germany had 15 million 
men ready and willing to light. But this 
was only the overture to the dishar¬ 
monious concert of Europe, 

Herr Hitler Reviews Troops 

' At Nuremberg, where the military 
might of Germany was emphasised, 
if only by sample, when 400 machines of 
the air force flew above while 20,000 
men of all arms marched past the Fnhrcr, 
Herr Hitler talked for an hour on Jewish 
Bolshevist Sovietism. He described the 
Bolshevists as robbers and destroyers. 

Russia was not slow to respond. She 
held a mass review of the lied Army/ 
with manoeuvres of 100,000 men to 
match, and declared that any nation 
which invaded her frontiers would meet 
with a reception undreamed of in fright- 
fulness. Marshal Voroshiioff, the Soviet 
Commissar, mindful of Ilerr Hitler’s 
hint of what Germany could make of 
Russia’s mines and forests, replied to 
him with winged words about Germany’s 
ambition to dominate the world, 

M. Blum Champions Democracy 

Then, when these strident utterances 
had ended, M. Blum, the prime minister 
of France, which stands perilously 
between unfriendly forces, spoke up for 
the Democracy which is neither Fascist 
nor anarchist. He began with a compli¬ 
ment to the ally who had stood by her 
in the Great War. 

Thanks to democracy (he said) Great 
Britain has been able to steer a course 
between progress and tradition, which 
has enabled her to transform all her 
institutions while retaining their identity. 

But France also was true to her 
declared principles of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, France did not claim 
l .o impose on any other people the 
principles of government she believed to 
be wise and just. 

With all, whoever they were, so long 
as they desired peace, she would strive 
'to consolidate and organise peace. But 
just as there was a democratic and 
human conception of government there 
was a democratic and human conception 
of peace. 

The Freedom of Our People 

These arc words which find an echo 
in Great Britain, and were anticipated 
even while being spoken by that stal¬ 
wart Clydeside Socialist Mr David 
Kirkwood. He would not take his 
policy from any source, however alluring 
its promises, if its effect was to restrict 
the freedom of his people. For his people 
had shown the world that a democracy 
could prosper. 

There spoke a true son of Britain, 
and, though our country cannot wholly 
disengage itself from the armed camp 
of Europe, she may yet teach their 
peoples by their example. Before them 
lies another example of a different and 
terrible kind, the hopeless plight of 
Spain, where warring words have pro¬ 
ceeded to murderous deeds, and every 
day both sides plunge farther toward 
irremediable disaster. 


The Children 

The assembly Meets 

League of Nations More 
Needed Than Ever 

The assembly of the League has been 
meeting at Geneva this week, and, what¬ 
ever the difficulties the representatives 
of the nations have been confronted with 
there, we must at least be thankful that 
the annual meeting has been possible. 

Last year many spoke as if the League 
was ended, but time and events have 
shown how essential was the meeting if 
European civilisation is to be preserved. 
Apart from the problem of Abyssinia, 
the situation in Spain stands out for 
consideration, if only for an international 
effort to reduce the horrors of the 
civil war. 

Most important of all is the discussion 
about the future of.the League. All 
agree that changes must be made in 
order that it can accomplish that general 
harmony in the world which is the 
reason for its existence. Germany and 
Japan must somehow be brought again 
within the League and efforts must be 
made to win over America. 

LILLIPUT IN LONDON 

The Surprises of the Model 
Engineers 

Boys have been crowding round the 
objects in the Model Engineers Exhibi¬ 
tion at the Horticultural Hall this week. 

The exhibition was opened by Mr 
Hore-Belisha, who declared that if those 
who drove motor-cars would treat the 
machinery of. their vehicles with the 
same delicacy and affection as the 
builders of these models, and find out 
why the wheels go round, wc should 
have fewer accidents. 

Every type of well-known machine is 
to be seen in miniature here, and some 
of them are of great value. There is, 
for example, a triple-expansion steam- 
engine with the latest exhaust turbines 
capable of developing 2-J lip. It cost 
5000 hours of the time of a 63-ycar-okl 
marine engineer, who made it for his 
sons, and it is valued at ^500. 

'Three schoolboys sent in some fine 
models of a tug-boat, a railway res¬ 
taurant car, and a caravan. A lorry 
driver sent a model of St Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral. Scores of aeroplanes hovered like 
dragon-flies and moths close enough for 
visitors to examine the latest improve¬ 
ments in flying. There were, too, de¬ 
lightful models of an underground 
circus with moving staircases worked 
by electricity, and a toy kinema with 
15,000 bricks in its walls and seats for 
35°° people, 

FLYING TO THE RAND 

Race For British Machines 

Next Tuesday morning 12 British 
planes arc expected to set out from 
Portsmouth Airport in a 6500-miles race 
to Johannesburg. 

The machines will leave at intervals 
of a minute, and the first compulsory 
stopping-place will be Cairo, reached by 
way of 1 telgrade. After Cairo the planes 
will fly along the route used by Imperial 
Airways, many of whose aerodromes will 
light up at night to guide the racing men. 

Times of the planes will be re-adjusted 
at Cairo, so that the first to arrive 
at the Rand Airport will win the speed 
race and a prize of ^4000. There is also 
a handicap race for machines capable of 
carrying a big pay load. t 

Several well-known pilots arc taking 
part. One was to have been Captain 
Campbell Black, winner with Mr C. W/A. 
Scott of the Mildenhall to Melbourne 
race, whose sad death occurred at Liver¬ 
pool last Saturday, when the plane he 
was to use in the race collided with an¬ 
other when taxying along the ground. 

The Johannesburg air race has been 
arranged in connection with the great 
Empire Exhibition, and prizes amount¬ 
ing to ^10,000 are being provided by 
Mr I. \V. Sclilcsingcr, 


’s Newspaper 

New Factories 

Most of Them Healthy 
and Well Lighted 

Last year 510 new factories were 
established in our land and 486 old 
ones closed down. 

The new works arc for the most part 
healthy and well lighted, while the 
abandoned works were mostly obsolete. 
In addition to 510 new factories as 
many as 192 old ones were improved. 

The new works are big, employing an 
average of 100 people, while 16 of them 
employ 400 or more. 

The majority of them arc in the South 
and the. Midlands. In the North of 
England only 166 new factories were 
erected, and in Scotland 22. No one 
ever imagined a time would come when 
in a single year coal-less London would 
build 213 new factories ! 

Yet there is no real drift from the 
North to the South. For 80 of the new 
factories represented transfers from one 
area to another, and five out of six of 
them were opened for firms moving from 
the South to the North. 

Most of the new places work for the 
home market, only one in four having 
oversea connections. The common idea 
that most of our people depend on 
export trade is mistaken; our energies 
in the main are in the home market. 
Nevertheless, the export trade is im¬ 
portant, for it pays for the food and 
materials wo import, 

LORD KELVIN FOR 
AMERICA 

A Forgotten Bust 

The United States of America wanted 
something of Lord Kelvin, whose visits 
there inspired Americans with a great 
affection for him; and the English 
Speaking Union has sent them a for¬ 
gotten bust of the great man. 

It was the work of his friend Herbert 
Hampton, who made the cast of it five 
years before Lord Kelvin's death, and 
on October 8 it will be presented to 
Dr C. G. Abbot, who receives it on 
behalf of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. 

It is pleasant to think of the wise 
and kindly face presiding over the 
deliberations of that famous institute 
of science ; and there is something very 
appropriate in the bust’s rcsting-placc. 
It is now just over fifty years since 
Lord Kelvin delivered at the Johns 
Hopkins University the Baltimore 
Lectures, which were the starting-point 
for many new trains of thought. 

America may also recollect with a 
smile Lord Kelvin’s remark when he 
saw the Falls of Niagara : " What a 

waste 1 ” The waste today has been 
greatly lessened, for the scientific man’s 
exclamation paved the way for harness¬ 
ing the Falls to provide electric power. 

IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 

A 95th Birthday’s Sad 
Tomorrow 

Only a few days after hundreds of 
birthday messages had reached the 
Dowager Lady Lytton, her 90th year 
just begun came peacefully to its close. 

A fortnight before she had fallen in 
her bedroom at Knob worth and frac¬ 
tured her hip, and, though she seemed 
to be making a good recovery, the shock 
to such an old lady was too much. She 
was the twin sister of the Dowager 
Lady Loch, who still lives, and the 
occasion of their joint birthday brought 
innumerable congratulations to both. 

By a singular coincidence lier grand¬ 
daughter, Mrs Ian Glennie, celebrated 
the birthday by becoming the mother 
of twins, so keeping up the family 
tradition. We can only hope that the 
twins will have as long and happy a life 
as their great-grandmother. 
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Little News Reel 

It is proposed to issue a new three¬ 
penny-piece which will be between a 
sixpence and a shilling in size, and will 
have a distinctive edge. 

Grid cables supplying Dover with 
electricity were struck*by lightning on* 
Sunday evening, leaving the town in 
darkness for half an hour. 

A number of parrakects are to be 
given their freedom to fly about the 
woods at Whipsnadc. 

More than four thousand schools arc 
listening to the BBC School Broadcasts 
for the new term beginning this week. 

About half a million slum dwellers 
have been moved to decent homes, and 
Sir Kingsley Wood estimates that 
350,000 new houses are still needed 
to complete the slum clearance schemes. 

If the three white birds seen last 
week-end perched on the Clock Tower of 
Big Ben arc our stork visitors it looks 
as if they are determined to see some¬ 
thing of London before leaving us for 
warmer climes. Our mild weather 
is evidently tempting them to prolong 
their holiday. 

A GOOD WORK GOES ON 

Canal-Boat Children Who 
Cannot Read or Write 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children is now over 50 
years old, and its latest report shows 
that its splendid work is still necessary. 

In the past twelve months it received 
over 45,000 complaints, and had to 
intervene in all but 500 of them. Many 
of the cases were very sad; in nearly 
5000 there was ill-treatment or assault. 

The Society finds a big problem in the 
vagrant child that is compelled to 
wander with its unfortunate parents, 
sleeping in casual wards and common 
lodging-houses. During the last four 
years the Society has met with 1170 
families living in this way, with 1965 
children, of whom 1194 were under 
school age. 

In such cases the Society can do 
nothing unless a doctor is able to certify 
that the children are exposed to un¬ 
necessary suffering or injury to their 
health. This was found to be the case 
in nearly 700 instances. 

It is urged that authority should sec to 
it that such children receive a proper 
education. 

In the year 520 canal-boats were found 
on which 714 children under the age of 
14 were living, and an improvement in 
conditions was reported. It is estimated, 
however, that 1000 canal-boat children 
arc likely to grow up unable to read 
or write. . 


Things Said 

Science-has loaded man with benefits, 
but he has shown indifference to the use 
of them which is quite pathetic. 

Lord Border 

Light, life, love, food, freedom, and 
fresh air—these are the gifts which rural 
life can give. Sir Arnold Wilson 

The Earth’s crust is still suffering 
from its 100,000 years of cooling during 
the last ice age. 

Dr II. Jeffreys of Cambridge University 
I hope that some of the slums and 
houses built since the war will fall down* 
and, indeed, think some will. 

Lord Stanhope 

Biography is often autobiography, 
and people who write things about other 
people generally hold the mirror in front 
of themselves in the fond illusion that 
they are examining somebody else. 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
Humanity has once more struck its 
tents and is on the march. But it does 
not yet know where the road will lead 
it A Bishop of Bristol 
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USING THE WORLD By the Sea and In London Town COLUMBUS TELLS 

THE PARLIAMENT f. 


OF MAN 

When Will the Peoples Come 
Together For Their Good? 

INTERNATIONAL GOOD MANNERS 

Another World Power Conference 
lias been held, this time in America, and 
much technical knowledge has been 
spread for the good of all . mankind. 

Still; however, the nations are far 
from the happy ideal of clubbing 
together to use the world to the best 
advantage, and thus help - themselves 
and each other. 

Now we see every nation, in fear of 
war, doing its best to be independent: 
to satisfy its needs out of home re¬ 
sources. . Each Government fears that a 
war may soon come in which great 
navies on the high seas, aeroplanes, and 
the closing of land frontiers will combine 
to deprive its people of the prime 
necessaries of human existence. So eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency becomes a gospel. 

The Empire Afar Off 

While it is all for good that each 
country should develop its domestic 
. resources to the utmost, no sane man. 
denies that trade exchanges between 
nations are fruitful and necessary. 

For us in Britain the problem is 
serious because, despite the extent of 
the 1 empire, including as it does t a fourth 
of all the world's land, wc can only be 
sure of Imperial supplies in war by 
defending cargoes on the oceans. Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and other - 
Imperial producers—all are remote from 
these shores. 

It should be obvious that a policy of 
international cooperation is the only 
way to make the best use o'f the world. 
Yet each approach to the subject is 
barred in practice by national jealousies 
and fears. No one will offer to give up 
possessions, or to equalise opportunity 
as between nation and nation. 

In domestic affairs we know full well 
that the internal peace of our island, 
so marked in recent years, was secured 
by removing many causes of just dis¬ 
content. 

Bet us be equally well assured that 
World Peace is to be found by the same 
road. When the nations have secured 
greater equality of opportunity they will 
bo found ready to discuss and practise 
cooperation. As things are, we mock 
a poor nation if wc reproach her with 
being discontented. We ought rather 
to be surprised that the deprived na¬ 
tions,. lacking reasonable opportunity to 
do good work, do not express themselves 
more vigorously. 

Unmerited Poverty 

We should think it very bad manners, 
in private life, if anyone reproached a 
discontented person with the symptoms 
of his unmerited poverty. A man who 
.said to his neighbour, “ You have a 
poor home, a small trade, and no 
credit! ” would be called a.cad. 

Yet how often we see, in the press, 
articles addressed to foreign nations 
which reproach them witli poverty, low 
wages, small trade, and lack of credit,- 
as though these things could be hvoided 
in lands which have small or infertile 
areas, no fuel, no raw materials, and no 
colonies. 

The proper use of the world, the ideal 
of a Parliament of Man, the Cooperation 
Of Peoples, all depend, in the first place, 
on the removal of just causes of dis¬ 
content. And it is for this that the 
League of Nations exists. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 



Exorcise—Members of a riding-school enjoying tho sea breezes at Filey in Yorkshire 



iigh Above the Thames—A splendid view of the tops of London is obtained by workmen erecting 
le steel scaffolding for the 1 GO-feot drill tower at the LCC Fire Brigade’s new headquarters 


Alphcus 
Castile 
Chcnab 
Croesus 
Pausanias 


Al-fee-us 
, . Cas-teel 

. . Che-nawb 
. . Crce-sus 

Paw-say-ne-as • 



At the Model Engineering Exhibition—A scale model of the L M 5 engine Princoss Royal 


HIS TALE 

The Famous Letter To 
Ferdinand and Isabella 

FROM OXFORD TO HARVARD 

Oxford’s Bodleian Library lias pre¬ 
sented to Harvard University a copy 
of the Latin version of the letter 
Christopher Columbus wrote to Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, telling them of 
his discovery of the New World. 

Christopher’s letter was a long one of 
2200 words, but not too long to describe 
what a Spanish chronicler grandly called 
the greatest event that had.happened 
since the creation of the world. He 
“wrote it on board the caravel Nina off 
the Azores during his return voyage, 
and, simple sailor that he was, made 
little fuss in telling the tale. 

He names the islands he found on his 
first voyage, San Salvador, S Maria do 
la Conception, now degraded to Rum 
Cay, Long Island or Fcrnandina, Crooked 
Island or Isabella, Cuba and Haiti, or 
Lspanola. He does not say which way 
he went, but only that it took 33 days 
to reach the Indies from the Canaries. 

The Objects of His Search 

Like a good courtier, lie considers in 
describing the natives the chances of 
their becoming Christian subjects of the 
Crown of Castile, and, like an explorer 
who wants it understood that the 
voyage was worth his sovereign's money, 
he waxes enthusiastic about the abund¬ 
ance of spices and minds of gold. Some 
have said that Columbus sailed in search 
of pepper ; it is certain that spices were 
then as good as gold. 

But the letter sheds some light on the 
objects of his search. Did he hope to 
reach the East by sailing west ? He be¬ 
lieved the earth to be round ; he carried 
greetings from Ferdinand and Isabella 
to the Grand Khan of Tartary, and his 
letter states that when he reached Cuba 
he thought it was Cathay. 

The Sealed Barrel 

On the other hand, he bore continu¬ 
ally south of west as if in search of new 
lauds and new riches, not the Indies but 
something finer, which he might be the 
first to discover and present them to the 
King and Queen of Spain. 

There is more mystery about the letter 
itself. The actual letter Columbus 
wrote to the Spanish sovereigns has been 
lost, leaving no trace ; and the scaled 
barrel containing the announcement of 
his discoveries which h6 is said to have 
thrown overboard in the great storm of 
February 1493 has never been picked 
up. But it seems certain that he sent 
the letter from Lisbon, and that Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella promptly had it 
copied and translated for circulation in 
foreign Courts where it would do most 
good, and add most to the glory, honour, 
and renown of Spain. It is also probable 
that there were a fcw T royal emendations 
and additions to the letter. 

Many Versions 

The Spanish original, whatever form 
it took, no longer exists, and it seems 
strange that a document of such 
immense interest and value should have 
been allowed to disappear. But there 
arc eight versions of it made at the time, 
four in Spanish, three in Italian, and 
one in Latin. The Latin version was 
published in various editions in Italy, at 
Paris, Basle, and Antwerp. 

Only two copies of the Paris edition 
survive, and both found their way to the 
Bodleian, One was the gift of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, the other was bequeathed 
by Francis Douce, the antiquary. 

Now the Bodleian has only one, the 
other. Douce’s bequest, has gone to 
Harvard, a gift from the most ancienf 
university in England 1 to the. oldest 
university foundation in the United 
States of America. 
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DR CHARCOT'S 
LAST VOYAGE 

The Loss of the 
Pourquoi Pas? 

A TRAGEDY OFF ICELAND 

There is sorro.w and splendour in 
the story of the loss of the French 
exploration ship Pourquoi Pas ? and 
its owner Dr Jean Charcot. 

He was returning from wliat was to 
have been his last voyage to Polar 
lands. He had been to Greenland to 
pick up the members of the French 
Polar Expedition which last July had 
set off for a 620-mile trek across the 
Greenland Ice Cap. 

The dangerous Greenland journey 
had been made, the task accomplished, 
and Dr Charcot, an explorer of many 
voyages, was in his element in discussing 
the results obtained with these younger 
men with the same spirit of adventure 
as his own. The Pourquoi Pas ? with 
her forty men had reached Reykjavik 
in Iceland, and had started on the last 
leg of the return journey. 

Iceland’s Iron-Bound Coast ' 

No one could lnavc anticipated danger, 
but when the barque was off the west 
coast of Iceland a furious gale drove her 
toward the iron-bound coast. Then, 
according to the one survivor of crew 
and passengers, disaster came with a 
fearful suddenness. She crashed on the 
rocks at the mouth of Borgar Fjord. 

In a few moments the decks were 
awash. Men rushed from below seizing 
their lifebelts and vainly trying to 
launch the lifeboats. It was impossible ; 
and as the water reached the engine 
boiler an explosion ended all hopes. 

None can tell how the brave men on 
board perished, or how Dr Charcot and 
his fellow explorers met their fate. All 
we know is from the lips of the one 
survivor, Eugene Gonedcc, avIio managed 
to cling to a piece of wreckage, and five 
1 lours afterwards, barely alive, was 
picked up by. one of the Danish Govern¬ 
ment ships sent out from Reykjavik. 
The news had reached there from 
Icelandic peasants on their way to work ; 
they could see the masts of the ship, 
and later saw, with stricken hearts, the 
bodies of the lost washed ashore. 

Daring Young Explorers 
It is a pitiful tale, and it is hard to 
find any consolation for the loss of fine 
sailors, and of the daring young ex¬ 
plorers cut off in the hour of their 
triumph. The loss of Dr Charcot 
strikes as sad a chord in any heart, yet 
there was something great in his end. 
He was G9, and nearly half of his daring 
life had been seeking the unknown 
Antarctic and Arctic lands. 

He had mapped part of the coast of 
the Antarctic continent and had put 
new land on the map. He had' turned 
then to the North Polo, reaching the ice- 
shelf of the Polar ocean. When Amund¬ 
sen was lost eight years ago Dr Charcot 
volunteered to gcarcli for him. If his 
name may not be placed with that of 
Amundsen or Scott, yet lie was one of 
the pioneers who added to the sum of 
Polar knowledge, with unbending courage. 

Ever a Fighter 

lie went when all his faculties were 
undiminished, and it is impossible to 
read of his end without recalling Robert 
Browning’s lines in Prospice : 

When the snows begin , and the blasts 
denote 

I am nearing the place , . 

The poivcv of the night , the press' of the 
storm , 

The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a 
visible form , 

Yet the strong man must go : 

For the journey'is done and the summit 
attained . , . 

Dr Charcot died as he lived, for he 
was ever a fighter. 
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KENDAL’S NEW 
TREASURE 

The Book a Queen Loved 

CATHERINE PARR AND 
HENRY’S CHILDREN 

If Henry the Eighth was a bad 
man to have as a husband, his last 
wife, Catherine Parr, proved a model 
stepmother to his children, and one of 
the books from which she taught them 
has just come into the possession of 
her native town. 

This book is -very small, only two 
and a half inches by one and a half 
inches, but it is bound in silver, as all 
good queen’s books should be. It was 
her book of prayer and meditations, 
and we can easily picture her reading 
from it on quiet evenings to the little 
boy who was to become Edward the 
Sixth and to the Princess Elizabeth, his 
elder by only four years. 

Prince Edward’s Handwriting 

Catherine herself was 31 when she 
married the king, and she had been 
married twice before and was a step¬ 
mother, too, as Lady Latimer. No 011c 
knows what England docs not owe to 
her and to this book which inspired her. 
The education of the little prince and 
princess was her special care, and as a 
proof the handwriting of Edward has a 
marked resemblance to hers. He admired 
it in his childish way, for in one of his 
letters to her, written in French, lie 
praises her pretty writing which made 
him so ashamed of his own. 

That letter is dated 1544 ; and in the 
same year we find Princess Elizabeth, 
then eleven years old, sending to her 
for correction her English translation 
of a French poem, beautifully written 
on vellum. Even the harsh Princess 
Mary, a woman only four years younger, 
softened to her influence, for there still 
exists Catherine's letter to her urging 
her to publish a translation she had 
made of the Paraphrase of the Gospels 
by Erasmus. No wonder that good 
Roger Ascham addressed Catherine, in 
letters from Cambridge, as the most 
accomplished Queen. 

Queen as Author 

Catherine not only taught but she 
wrote as well, one of her works. The 
Lamentation or Complaint of a Sinner, 
being published by Sir William Cecil 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Catherine Parr was the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal, who rose 
to be controller of Henry the Eighth's 
household. Sir Thomas died in 1517 
when Catherine was five, but her mother, 
refusing all offers of marriage, devoted 
herself to teaching her the ancient and 
modern languages which she was later to 
impart to the royal children. 

Curiously enough, it was a Kendal 
man, Mr J. R, Cookson, who discovered 
the treasure now owned by his town. 
Ho came across it at an antique dealer’s 
fair in London two years ago. Its price 
was ^500, and there was a risk of its 
being sold to America. Mr Cookson 
hurried back to Kendal, and with the 
help of the Corporation and. others 
formed a committee to raise the money. 

Kendal and all Westmorland ai*e to 
be congratulated on their prize ; and also 
on that good queen who brought up 
the king’s children so well. 


FROM QUEEN MARY 

Queen Mary’s thought, for others is 
often revealed in unexpected places. 

A gift of books from her bookshelves 
was on view lately at Sydney, New South 
Wales, on the Bush Book Club’s collect¬ 
ing day. These and many others will be 
distributed among lonely people living 
in the Bush of Australia. 

Last year more than 14,000 books and 
thousands of magazines and picture 
papers were circulated by the club 
among people living far from any library. 
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OUR OLDEST COLLEGE 

Merton the Mother of 
Them All 

THE SCHOLAR HARVESTER 

While the attention of scholars in 
the Old World and the New lias been 
centred on the celebration of the 
300th anniversary of Harvard University 
in America something has been happening 
at home to remind us of the mother of 
English colleges. 

Mr Thomas Bowman, now 80 years 
old, has resigned his post as Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, which was 
nearly four centuries old when Harvard 
was founded, and 230 years old when 
Columbus discovered America. 

The College Lawns at Oxford 

A wealthy American once asked a 
gardener at Oxford, “ How do you get 
these wonderful college lawns ? ” And 
was answered, " Oh, you just roll ’em 
and mow 'cm and roll ’em and mow 
’em for about a hundred years, and there 
you are.” And Merton College having 
been set up in 1264 with its code of 
regulations, there it is today, the college 
on which all others in the English- 
speaking world have been modelled. 

Oxford was already famous as a scat 
of learning before William dc Merton was 
born, but it had no colleges, no establish¬ 
ments in which students were maintained 
under one roof of their own, with their 
own officers, regulations, income, and 
system of teaching. 

William dc Merton was a bishop and 
Lord Chancellor who, having seven 
sisters and eight nephews, devoted his 
wealth to the creation of a school at 
Merton and a /college at Oxford, the 
school being later merged in the college, 
with the proviso that his nephews, and 
after them their descendants, should 
be among the scholars received without 
fee or reward. Eor, said he, had lie 
not left Ids fortune to education they 
would have been his heirs. 

Housing the Students 

He bought land at Oxford and other 
properties whose rent should afford 
it an income; and he, for the first 
time, brought together a body of young 
scholars in their own dwelling, directing 
that they should be educated, not for 
the Church, but for civil life. Until 
then.all universities had been conducted 
on the theological system prevailing in 
the monasteries, and all education had 
had the monastery or the Church as 
its goal. 

s Before Merton College was built the 
students at Oxford lived in inns and 
lodgings, with no settled home of their 
own. They were in constant conflict 
with the townspeople, who, while 
William de Merton was a youth, 
murdered a number of the students, 
with the result that the cntii'c body of 
scholars deserted The city for four years. 

Origin of Long Vacation 

It was at Merton College and her 
younger sister establishments that there 
began another custom observed to .this 
day. All. the scholars of Merton and 
the other houses left Oxford toward the 
end of summer to help at home in 
gathering the harvest. So, down to our 
,own time, Long Vacation empties the 
colleges, the law courts, and the 
public schools, reminding us that when 
'Merton and the other colleges were 
young scholars were but poor clerks, 
compelled, when the liar vest called for 
labour, to quit their Latin, their logic, 
and their rhetoric and betake them¬ 
selves to the fields to help to gather the 
food that was to last the winter and 
spring for a nation to which came no 
supplies from overseas. 

The old college flourishes ,n immensely 
extended since those far-off days, still 
-governed to no small extent by the 
statutes devised by its founder—but 
now it must have a hew Warden. 


THE KING’S FIRST 
CHARTER TO A TOWN 

Surbiton Becomes 
a Borough 

FANNY BURNEY’S DANCE OF JOY 

Surbiton in Surrey has the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first place to attain 
the dignity of a town with the name 
of King Edward the Eighth on its 
Charter. 

The new town is one more addition 
to those .satellite ’ towns ivhich an; 
rapidly forming a complete circle round 
the London that is governed by the 
L C C and is a county in itself. 

The population of Surbiton town is 
42,000, about two-thirds that of Becken¬ 
ham in Kent, which received its Charter 
a year ago. It has about the same 
number of inhabitants as its neighbour, 
the royal borough of Kingston. 

It was the coming of the railway a 
century ago that brought Surbiton into 
existence as a remote suburb of London, 
It sprang up in the Hundred of Ehn- 
bridge, a name that will not be forgotten 
by its people under their new dignity, 
for on the town flag which was unfurled 
for the first time on Charter D*ay last 
week is an elm tree. The elm is an 
appropriate emblem, for these trees 
line the broad walk by the Thames 
opposite Hampton Court. 

Two places, Tolworth arul Chcssington, 
now in the borough, are mentioned in 
Domesday Book, Chcssington having 
also revealed some Roman relics. It 
was at Chcssington Hall that Fanny 
Burney was living when, at 26, her 
novel Evelina brought fame, and .she 
was so overjoyed that she danced 
round the mulberry tree which still 
flourishes in its garden. 


Old Chester Comes To Light 

Old Chester has become a new wonder. 
The darker the night the brighter is 
Chester, for thousands of fairy lamps 
and brilliant batteries of neon lights are 
flooding its historic walls ; and by night 
a rich halo is thrown over the town 
hall and the stately cathedral. 

. St John’s ruins, the grim Anchorite’s 
Cell, the majestic castle, the city 
churches, and the Water Tower are all 
touched with a new grace. 

Along the river is wonder indeed. 
The Groves—the starting point of the 
launches—arc brilliantly lighted. The 
stern rocks near Grosvenor Bridge stand 
out boldly with light and shadow. The 
spans of the historic old Dec Bridge 
have bright red rims with scattered 
reflections trembling in the water. The 
Suspension Bridge gleaming like a jewel 
of the night, tlie fountain with its 
changing rainbow colours, the illu¬ 
minated weir, and the streets with old 
houses which have a new grace, all make 
storied Chester a fairyland after dark. 


A Leadmine For the Asking 

Derbyshire has given away a lead- 
mine, according to usage so ancient that 
none can say when it began. 

The custom is that when a leadmine 
has!not been worked according to the 
old law it may be claimed by men who 
arc willing to begin again. The Blobber 
Mine has made and lost fortunes for its 
owners in the past hundred years, but 
the last of them gave up trying because 
of the water which flooded the workings. 

Three new owners offered to take the 
mine and instal electric pumping plant 
to see if they could make a good job of it. 
Their offer was accepted by the Barmote 
Court, which controls lcadmining in 
Derbyshire, and the Blobber was handed 
over to the claimants with all the 
ancient ceremony. The King’s Bar- 
master, Mr John Mort ’of Manchester, 
presided, and two of the Barmote 
Court’s grand jurymen attended. 
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PESTS BECOiVIE HELPERS 
Grasshoppers caused great damage 
to crops.last year in Manitoba, but 
this year the insects are said to have 
saved £3,000,000 for farmers in 
south-western Manitoba by destroy¬ 
ing the troublesome sow thistle 



IRRIGATION IN THE PUNJAB AND IN CYPRUS 
Search is to be made for underground water resources suitable for irrigation 
in Cyprus. Artesian borings will be made, tunnels will be cut into foothills, 
and maps prepared showing where underground springs exist 
There is a Government plan to build a dam on the River Chcnab below its 
junction with the River Jhclum to provide water to irrigate a large area of 
the Punjab in India. It would cost four million pounds 


OCEAN 



BEARS ATTACK HORSES 
Bears are very actiye at this season 
in the. forests of Siberia and they will 
often attack horses which are 
feeding irf clearings. Natives hunt 
and snare the bears for food and 
winter clothing. 


LIFTS FOR FISH 
It was feared that 
the construction of 
the Bonneville Dam 
on the Columbia 
River would prevent 
salmon from going 
up river to lay their 
eggs, but now a 
tunnel in the darn 
leads to three tanks 
which rise as lifts to 
the higher level 
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A BURNING FOREST' 

A fire raging over six square miles of forest 
in the province of Salfa in Argentina caused 
much destruction of animal and bird life. 
Great efforts were made to prevent the 
spread of the flames to a neighbouring 
petroleum-bearing area. 
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IN THE SEYCHELLES better roads are to be made and new 
bridges constructed with the help of the British Government 
in an effort to develop the copra and other industries. 

A NEW BRIDGE to be built across the Zambesi will shorten 
the journey between the capitals of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesi.a by 450 miles. The present, road and rail bridge 
crosses the river near Victoria Falls. 


A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP 

A female kangaroo has developed a friend¬ 
ship for a Jersey cow on a farm near Grafton 
in New South Wales, following the cow 
wherevershe goes. The kangaroo is friendly 
to human beings but it will attack dogs 
which attempt to worry the cow. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S 
PROBLEM 

What of Her People? 

Not the least interesting thing about 
the Johannesburg Empire Exhibition is 
the official Guide to the very fine United 
Kingdom Pavilion. 

It is printed in the two official 
languages of the Union of South Africa, 
English and Afrikaans (modified Dutch). 

Unfortunately, the Union’s white 
population is very smalL and shows* 
no .signs of making any considerable 
advance. The whites number jmly 
some 1,900,000 men, women, * and 
children, or say 375,000 families. ' The 
native population numbers about six 
and a half millions, so that the Europeans 
form a very small minority. 

Of the 1,900,000' whites the majority 
arc of Dutch descent, and most of the 
members of the Government are Dutch. 
The Dutch are increasing more, rapidly 
than the British. 

Immigration is negligible, for, owing 
to the 1 employment of natives, -white 
workers without capital are not wel¬ 
comed. White newcomers must have 
“ means of support.” 

Tims South Africa faces the future 
without-sufficient white people and with 
slight prospects of gaining many more. 
The official Census Director long ago 
pointed out the danger in words worth 
quoting today. If, he said, South 
Africa fails to attract Europeans, it must 
“ for ever abandon the prospect of 
maintaining a White civilisation except 
as a proportionately diminishing 
minority and in face of an increasing, 
and at last an overwhelming, majority. 
It may then be forced to abandon its 
domination, or even to abandon the 
country.” 

The official Guide to the Exhibition 
meets the difficulty of two languages in 
a novel way. The book ” begirds ” at 
both ends, so that neither language has 
pride of place 1 


MOUNTAINS OF WEAL1H 

The Much Coveted Urals 

Wc may all sigh for the moon, so 
Ilcrr Hitler may be forgiven for ex¬ 
pressing a wish that the Ural Mountains 
belonged to Germany. 

Any nation might desire so rich a 
range of treasure. The curious thing is 
that there is in Europe a people which 
once had them and gave them up : the 
Hungarians came to their present home 
from the Urals, little dreaming what a 
treasury of wealth they were leaving. 

Dividing Europe from Asia, the 
Urals, some 1600 miles long, extend from 
the Arctic practically to the Caspian 
Sea. Nature has made them one of the 
world’s wonderlands. 

Over great areas they support inex¬ 
haustible forests of pine, larch, beech, and 
other valuable woods ; in their valleys 
are magnificent pasture lands. The 
mineral riches of the range are almost 
beyond belief. They have coal, iron, gold, 
95 per cent °f the world’s platinum ; 
they have endless wealth of copper; 
they could supply the world with salt; 
and of the rarer metals they possess rich 
stores of iridium, osmium, as well as the 
ores of mercury, silver, and cobalt. 

Until 1861 all this wealth was worked, 
so far as it was then developed, by slave 
labour, for until that year all Russian 
peasants were serfs. 


A New Empire Bridge 

A great new Empire Bridge is to 
span the Zambesi. It is to be given by 
the Beit Trustees, and when completed 
will reduce greatly the overland distance 
between the capitals of Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The existing railway and road route, 
following three sides of a square, crosses 
the Zambesi River by the bridge just 
below the Victoria Rails. When the 
new bridge is in use the road will take the 
fourth side of the square, reducing the 
distance by 450 miles. See World Mat> 


YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED 

The Uses of Advertisement 

One of the most useful suggestions 
for lessening the toll of the roads is that 
of arousing everybody to their dangers 
by advertisement. 

The warnings should be addressed 
not only to those who suffer from acci¬ 
dents, but to those wlio cause them. 
People are already aware of them, but 
they cannot be told too often, and the 
Ministry of Transport should get it 
into their heads in every possible way. 

Why should not the Ministry spend 
£1 00,000 a year on advertising Safety 
to every kind of road user, those who 
drive the cars and those whose safety 
lies in getting out of tlieir way ? The 
.people who sell the cars and motor¬ 
cycles, the tyres, and the petrol spend 
a million. Their advertisements laud 
the quick starters which can get from a 
standing start to 80 miles an hour in a 
few seconds ; they appeal to the pride of 
ownership and the lure of speed. 

The Ministry of Transport should 
spend its ^100,000 advertising fund on 
telling the owners of these powerful 
weapons of destruction what their 
responsibilities arc, as well as in instruct¬ 
ing the public how to get up speed from 
a standing start in order to avoid them. 
The motorist should be warned of his 
liabilities in driving inefficient cars with 
inefficient brakes or worn-out tyres, or 
what may happen to him (and others) 
if he cuts in, ignores signals or does not 
know them, or takes disastrous risks 
on the bend of the road or the brow 
of a hill. 

Let the drivers know tiicpcnaltics, and 
stiffen up the road patrols. Then, with 
a proper publicity campaign by press 
and poster, the appalling toll of road 
accidents might be cut down. The Road 
Eurid could pay the piper, and the money 
would be well spent if the Minister of 
Transport could say to all, ” You have 
been warned ! " 


SEEING FIFTY MILES 
THROUGH FOG 

The Ship’s Infra-Red Camera 

Some time ago the power of the camera 
to take photographs through mist and 
fog with the help of the infra-red rays 
was tried out for navigation purposes. 

Such cameras have been used on the 
bridges of some of the big liners. With 
them photographs have been taken 
which show approaching ships as dis¬ 
tinctly as if the weather were clear. 
The infra-red rays, so “ deep red ” that 
they arc invisible to the eye, have 
power to penetrate mist and fog. 

Special plates, highly sensitive to these 
rays, have been manufactured, and the 
camera lens itself is specially made to 
pass them very freely. A plate, ex¬ 
posed in a camera attached to the 
bridge of the ship, can be developed and 
fixed within 30 seconds, the image being 
instantly projected on an illuminated 
screen, showing a view of the ocean for 
a distance of 55 miles. Fresh pictures 
caii be taken twice every minute, and 
will reveal to a ship an oncoming vessel 
which cannot reach it for 15 minutes. 

There arc some kinds of fog, Captain 
Williams, the inventor, told a ON 
correspondent, which still cannot be- 
penetrated to any great distance. These 
tire the pea-soup variety, or dense fogs 
tliat are very occasionally experienced. 
But in ordinary misty weather, always, 
a danger to ships at sea, a distance of 
over fifty* miles can be penetrated by 
this wonderful new aid to navigation. 


A MINE FILM 

The Gaumont-British Company is to 
be congratulated on producing a film 
called The Mine, in which are shown the 
conditions of a coalminer’s work at a 
depth of 1500 feet. This film is one of 
a series of instructional pictures which 
will help to show one half of the world 
how the other half lives. 
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The World Must Be 
Born Again 

an any good come out of 
Nazareth ? the doubters 
cried. From Nazareth came 
forth the Prince of Peace. 

Can any good come out of a 
world which 2000 years after 
Christ seems lost to every lesson 
Me taught and every hope lie 
gave ? Is it all forgotten ? We 
do not believe it. The spirit the 
world has lost will be born again. 

When in some future day the 
mists are cleared before the 
world's eyes, it will wonder how 
men came to the pass in which 
they found themselves when the 
Twentieth Century was only a 
third of its way through. Many 
are living who remember a 
time when, in spite of jolts and 
differences and quarrels between 
peoples, the world as a whole 
seemed to have set its face 
toward peace and progress. 

The ships brought to all the 
kindly fruits of the earth in 
their season in a profusion never 
known before. The physicians 
and men of science were 1 reducing 
the toll of sickness and disease. A 
new determination to bring light 
and health and a lessening of 
poverty to the poor was in the air. 

Then, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the passing of a. cloud, the 
peoples of the world were at one 
another's throats, clamouring for 
power and possessions, and i;eady 
to take any measures to get them 
by force. The inventions which 
should have served mankind 
were used to destroy it. The 
chemist's skill was turned to 
poison gas. Destruction took 
the place of all that civilisation 
had been constructing. 

Plow and why has it happened 7 
There have been wars before, 
but after the turmoil the world 
has settled down again, and, 
manfulty forgetting its sins and 
failures, has striven to make its 
life a little better again. Only 
after this war do the same 
causes which brought it about 
seem to spring to life again. 

The reason is, we believe, 
that the world has been pursuing 
the wrong things. It has seen 
what science can give it and has 
grasped eagerly at the powers 
science brings. It has exalted 
power and might and riches, but 
it has forgotten the never-ceasing 
debt man owes to man of kind¬ 
ness and fellowship. One might 
think that liberalism of thought 
had perished from the world. 

It has not. It will be born 
again. No step forward that the 
world has ever taken is retraced. 
The time is coming when it will 
learn again the eternal lesson 
that it profits a man nothing to 
gain the whole world if he lose 
his own soul. 
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THE EDITOrTWINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Last Year’s Marshes 

M r .0yd George, busily inspect¬ 

ing the fruits of the campaign 
against unemployment in Germany, 
visited a village near lovely Heidel¬ 
berg, where good crops arc coming . 
to harvest in fields that were “ re¬ 
claimed from the marshes only last 
year.” 

Mr Lloyd George is reported to have 
been surprised ; but surely there is no 
need for surprise. In Germany, as in 
Holland and Italy, a frontal attack 
upon marsh has made good new land 
out of waste. Peaches arc being sold 
in England that come from land which 
was lately marsh. 

But here, alas! good land goes 
begging. Millions of acres arc unused 
or badly used. Here wc have not to 
convert marsh into land at great 
expense, but to use fruitfully what 
Nature has so kindly bestowed. 

©' 

Tale of a Slum 

that the slums arc going it is 
difficult to understand how the 
Old Country managed to survive the 
disgrace of them. 

Wc have just heard a story of a 
country slum a year or two ago. * The 
rain was coming into a bedroom, and 
somebody in the village said, ” You 
must have that seen to.” 

” No, it doesn’t matter now,” said 
the tenant; “ wc have moved the bed.” 
© 

Little Children on Cycles 

coroner, who had the painful 
duty of conducting an inquest 
on a little girl cyclist of n who was 
killed by a motor-car, suggests that no 
child under 14 should be allowed to 
ride a bicycle. 

" It is unwise (he says) to send a 
child under 12 out on a bicycle alone. 
What road sense can .she have ? In 
these days of fast motoring it is the 
equivalent of sending a child out on the 
railway and telling it to keep clear of 
the trains. The question is whether 
the time has come when there should 
be an age limit of, say, 14 for cyclists. 
I think it will come sooner or later, 
because children’s lives arc continu¬ 
ally being lost.” 

The C N agrees. Even adult cyclists 
arc hard put to it in these days to 
preserve their lives. 
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The Speed Age 

W E can speak round the world in a 
second and can go to America 
in four days, but 

It took us 50 minutes to get through 
to Harrogate on the telephone the oilier 
night . 

It took us seven hours to get a pre¬ 
scription made up the other Sunday . 

It took us half an hour the other day 
to gel by car across the road from 
Piccadilly to Bond Street . 

It seems to us that the Speed Age 
is fast becoming the Snail Age. 


The Little Things 

Qne of the oldest proverbs speaks 
of the little things from which 
spring great events. 

The other day a friend was telling 
us a story of a great fire which did 
forty thousand pounds worth of 
damage in the East End, unhappily 
with loss of life. 

It came about through a workman 
dropping a spanner oil an oil pipe . 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To One Who Will Not IVIake Up His IVlintl 

The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and 
moment 

With this regard their currents turn 
■ ^wry, 

And lose the name of action. Hamlet 

Tip-Cat 

£Hrls held up in a train had 
^ __ to be rescued with ladders. 

% Railwaymcn took steps to 

help them, 
n 

gOMK boys are driven, to school in their 
fathers’ cars. Taken to task. 

□ 

A'N American says it is many years 
since he first set his foot in England. 
Hid he expect to grow a boot tree ? 

□ 

^yALL-pA pic ring 'is very fascinating. 
Those who take it up stick to it. 



Peter Puck v 

Wants To IwCX) 

Know 




What . 

,1 

makes 


Plymouth 1 

inH 

Sound 1 

•• IVlIWylW 



JTlat fish arc growing more popular. 
But housewives can’t make them 
go round. 

0 

A conjurer makes things disappear 
through the floor. A low down trick. 
0 

J-Javk dreams any special 
meaning ? asks a corre¬ 
spondent. Usual [y that you 
are asleep. 

© • 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
yiiE Bible lias now been translated into 
705 languages. 

Wj-mblky Council has bought 36 \ 
acres of land at Kingsbury as an 
open space. 

•yin*: great Sheffield firm of United Steel 
Companies proposes to start a 
pensions scheme for its 21,000 workers. 
JUST AN IDEA 
If there is one sin greater than always 
doing nothing it is to be always doing 
something . In this hurrying world we 
need lo practise the art of being still .. 


Let Me Not See Our 
Country’s Honour Fade 

\Y7iien by my solitary hearth 
vv I sit, 

And hateful thoughts enwrap my 
soul in gloom ; 

When no fair dreams before my 
mind’s eye flit, 

And the bare heath of life presents 
no bloom, 

Sweet Hope, ethereal balm upon 
me shed 

And wave thy silver pinions o’er 
my head. 

Jn the long vista of the years to 
roll 

Let me not sec our country’s 
honour fade ; 

O let me see our land retain her 
soul, * 

Her pride, her freedom, and not 
freedom’s shade. 

From thy bright eyes unusual 
brightness shed, 

Beneath thy pinions canopy my 
head. 

Let me not see the patriot’s 
high bequest, 

Great Liberty ! how great in 
plain attire ! 

With the base purple of a court 
oppressed, 

Bowing her head, and ready to 
expire, 

But let 111c see thee stoop from 
heaven on wings 

That fill the skies with silver 
glittcrings. Kents 

© 

Close-Ups 

/\ correspondent says that while 
in the Sundarbans of Bengal 
lie began interesting himself in wild 
life by attracting spotted deer, getting 
behind a bush and displaying a 
handkerchief. 

At Midnapur he was able to get 
almost near enough to shake hands 
witli a troop of big monkeys by 
approaching very slowly. 

At Scrajgang a little grey fox used 
to come into his garden at sunset and 
would allow him to approach within 
four or five yards. 

One day in England lie met a game- 
keeper who said that he was on his 
way to ” squeal up ” a litter of fox 
cubs, and that he might go with him 
if lie undertook not even to move 
his eyes. 

They sat behind a bush until the 
foiir cubs came out. Then the keeper 
** squealed like a trapped rabbit.” 
The cubs stopped gambolling and 
came nearer. Two or three more 
squeals andjfic cubs were close up 
to the bush, when they sat down 
and all six stared at one another at a 
range of a couple of yards, like so 
many owls. Finally the keeper said 
in a loud voice, ” And what’s the 
game now ? ” and all the cubs 
vanished in a twinkling. 

© 

Palaces and Cottages 

Ambition orders palaces, but it is 
Content that chats a page or two over 
a bower. Horace Walpole 
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BLACK MAGIC Harvard’s 300th Birthday 


Terrors of Native Sorcery 

THE MIRACLE THAT 


LINK WITH ENGLAND 


never happened A Great Gathering at the Celebrations 


As we have a black record for 
persecution of witches, of 'whom 
hundreds were put to death in Great 
Britain in times past, perhaps wc ought 
not to wonder that the practice of so- 
called sorcery is still rife in Africa and 
other unenlightened lands. 

Nevertheless it is surprising to find 
a conference at Louvain, attended by 
300 missionaries from maiiy parts, 
assembled solely to consider native 
witchcraft and methods for its sup¬ 
pression. • 

Crimes of the* deepest gravity arc 
practised, by native pretenders to super¬ 
natural powers and by those subject to 
their influence. Only ten years ago a 
number of them near Durban were 
convicted of using their wiles and 
dreadful rites! to incite a company of 
theii* fellows to war. 

Spirits of the Dead 

There are those still living Who re¬ 
member the extreme example of the 
dreadful mass effects of these incite¬ 
ments by so-called magic to deeds of 
violence. 

The trouble arose among the Amaxosa 
group of the Bantu people, with whom 
sorcery is still rampant. They had 
recently suffered defeat by white men 
in Cape Colony when a ‘girl named 
Nongkwase reported to her father, a 
petty chief called Mhlakza/ that when 
drawing water at a stream, strange, 
noble figures of men met her, arid, 
declaring themselves spirits of the dead, 
commanded that the tribe, in order 
that they might be helped to drive the 
Europeans out of the country, should 
ldll their fat cattle. 

Tite matter was reported to Sarili, 
the chief ruler, wlio promised to comply, 
aitd the girl was sent again and again to 
the stream, declaring each time that she 
heard the voices afresh, littering new 
commands. The result was that all the 
cattle were killed and all the crops 
destroyed, in order that, in reward, new 
cattle and new corn, litter than any 
Seen before, should spring out of the 
ground while the white men were’ being 
killed or banished. 

Confronted By Starvation 

All the cattle arid all the coin dis¬ 
appeared tit the magic behest, while 
hew baths to receive the coming corit, 
ritfd a multitude of skin bags to hold the 
milk of the promised magic cattle, were 
prepared by the credulous natives. At 
fast the day came when the new animals 
arid flic new supplies were to spring up 
ft dm tire ground, arid the victotious 
march against the Europeans was to 
begin. 

Nothing happened. Of course the 
promises iverc unredeemed, arid irri- 
metfidtely the natives were confronted 
by starvation, Instead of a warlike 
irirircli Against the white men, there 
went deputations begging for food. 
Before the mischief could be tophi red 
50,000 nlen, women, and chi id fed died 
of want, and the survivors were driven 
to cannibalism. 

Wc need not wonder that missionaries 
wish to abolish beliefs and practices 
Capable of results so frightful. Out own 
Government has only too great cause 
to’ wish them success in their difficult 
arid perplexing task. 


A ll the world went to Harvard 
University to join with it in 
keeping its 300th birthday. 

President Roosevelt, who was a fresh¬ 
man thci*c 32 years ago, made a short 
speech in the presence of the 12,000 
Harvard men who, like himself, had 
taken their degrees in its revered Hall, 
had gone to classes in its lecture rooms, 
arid had graduated on its playing-fields. 
Another graduate who spoke was Henry 
Monroe Rogers, oldest of aU Harvard's 
scholars, who went there 74 years ago 
ttnd is still young at 98. 

All Famous Men 

These were joined by a multitude of 
the famous and the learned, delegates 
from Europe arid Asia and Latin 
America, as well as from all over the 
United States. From England came 
representatives of Oxford University, 
wliiph, as the C N elsewhere notes, had 
presented to Harvard’s library ri Copy 
of the famous letter of Columbus ; and 
Of Cambridge University, which gave 
this oldest of America’s universities its 
name, through John Harvard. 

More than 300 years ago John Harvard 
was a freshman at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where about fifty years ago 
Harvard men placed a memorial window 
to him in the college chapel, when 
Emmanuel was keeping its 300th birth-* 
day. Harvard University was built at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The two 
Cambridges cover Goo years. 

John Harvard was not the actual 
founder. In 163G, when the footprints 
of the Pilgrim Fathers were hardly dry 
on Plymouth Rock, the General Court 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony decided 
to give £400 toward a school or college, 
t( dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
to the churches, when our present minis¬ 
ters shall lie in the dust/’ Governor 
Wintlirop and leading men Of the colony 
were appointed a board of overseers, arid 
as litany of them had been at Cambridge 
University they named the' site of the 
new school Cambridge. 

By General Subscription 

That was in 1638 ; and in the same 
year John Harvard, a young Dissenting 
minister who had taken his degree at 
EmtHrirttief College, died and left half 
his estate, ^780/ and his entire library of 
260 books to the infant foundation. This 
was properly its beginning. Its first 
class was formed, its first building erected, 
and it was named Harvard College in 
honour of its benefactor. 

Iii addition to the grant by the colony 
rind tlic gifts of John, Harvard the col¬ 
lege was supported by a general sub¬ 
scription, which besides money included 


books, sheep, cloth, spoons, silver plate, 
and salt shakers to help to educate 
English and Indian youth “ in know¬ 
ledge and godliness.” . 

For years it Was little more than a 
boarding school. When the Reverend 
Harry D mister became the first Presi¬ 
dent in 1G42, and the college obtained 
its charter and its seal, the motto Veritas 
on three open books, there were only 
nine graduates. One of them was George 
Downing, after whom Downing Street, 
Whitehall, is named. He returned to 
England, and at one time was an 
ambassador of Charles the Second to 
Holland. 

When it was told to the King that, 
owirig to the unpopularity of England in 
Holland, his ambassador Downing might 
be torn to pieces, Charles dryly replied, 
" I will venture him." 

The Freshmen's Banner 

Though the college grew in pros¬ 
perity, it suffered a great blow in 1764, 
when its library, the best then in America, 
was burnt and all but one of John Har¬ 
vard's books destroyed. But many came 
to its aid, arid Benjamin Frritiklin sent to 
it many scientific instruments. His 
famous name may be joined to those of 
Emerson, ThoreaU, Bafkman, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, 
Prescott, and John Motley the historian, 
all Harvard men. 

The names of these great men who 
left footprints on the sands of time must 
have been in the memory of the many 
thousands who assembled last Friday, in 
Harvard’s " Yard," and went afterwards 
to hear the addresses, and to cheer the 
famous men of today who received 
honorary degrees. Among them was Pro¬ 
fessor Einstein. In the procession of 
eminent men the newest undergraduates 
brought up the rear, bearing their 
freshmen’s banner. The University had 
" Waited 300 years for therri (” 

At School in England 

One last link between Harvard and 
England may here be mentioned. John 
Harvard went, as a boy to the old St 
Saviour’s Grammar School in South¬ 
wark. At the St Olave’s and St Saviour’s 
Grammar School, its present-day 
descendant, two of John Harvard’s 
descendants, Lionel dc Jersey Harvard 
and Keiineth O'Gormati Harvard, learnt 
tlieir lessons. When the American Am¬ 
bassador, Mr Whitelaw Reid, presented 
the prizes there oric year the two 
Har vat<is were introduced to him. He was 
so interested that he obtained scholar¬ 
ship's for them.at Harvard University. 
They crime back to fight for England 
iii the Great War, arid both fell iri it. 


Fiji Receives the King's Message 


A SHIP MODEL IN COURT 

Few exhibits in our courts can. have 
exceeded in size rind weight the model 
of ri ship carried into the Old Bailey in 
London the other, day. There was a 
question of the load lines of La CrescCnta, 
an 6if-tanker which had sunk, and the 
model, which was 8feet long arid 
weighed nearly half a tow, represented 
the Liss, 'nor sister-ship. 


W iifeN King. George's life drew to its 
close iri January the heads of his 
Fijfriri subjects far away iii the Pacific 
were bowed in grief. 

They mourned him ceremonially some 
months ago, and last week, on the islet of 
Mfrrii/; the second burial which is the due 
of a High Chief was performed. All the 
great Council of Chiefs attended, as well 
as officjrils, leaders of the churches, and 
mririy hundreds of native Fijians. The 
Acting Governor was there to represent 
King Edward, who sent them a riiessage 
saying he had been deeply touched by 
their mourning for his father. 

Then the second ceremony was per¬ 
formed. On large mats native foods, 
including pigs; and turtles and tappa 
cloth were laid out. These, according to 
old tradition arid belief, would clothe 
rind sustain thfe departed High Chief on 
his long journey into the unknown. They 
were first presented to the Governor, 
the representative of the King. 


This endec! the great day's proceedings, 
which liacf beg tint with an Assembly at 
the Council Ho'fise, which is built oil! the 
old site of ri Heathen temple. Here the 
Govern'or addressed the assembly,m a 
speech of good hows arid good advice. 
The good news was that there wottfd be 
ri reduction of £ 6 ooa a year in taxation. 

The good advice was that child wel¬ 
fare should be extended, with improved 
diet and abundance of milk, and that 
ri'ative girls should be educated ris well 
as boys. 

The old native grass huts should be 
kept instead of being replaced with 
shrieks of corrugated iron : and agricul¬ 
ture should not be displaced by, book 
learning. Above all, no European liquor. 

Clearly Fiji is growing up, and the small 
island of Mbau, the old stronghold of 
Thakombeau, the last king, is a happier 
place than it.was sixty years ago, or 
tliari when in 1769 Captain Cook visited 
the islands. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 

The Story of a Great 
Achievement 

THREE DAYS AND NIGHTS 
IN A BUZZARD 

Everyone hoped it would be the 
good fortune of Captain Odell to be 
one of those who reached the highest 
point of Nanda Devi, and it was fitting 
that Mr W. H. Tilman should share his 
exploit. These were the two mountain¬ 
eers who achieved the feat of climbing 
the highest mountain in the Empire, as 
recorded iri the C N last week. 

Captain Odell, it will be remembered, 
was the last to see Mallory and Irvine 
alive on Mount Everest. He was the 
geologist 011 that ill-fated expedition, and 
it was his story of the heroism of his 
companions that moved the whole world 
12 years ago. 

The Rishiganga Gorge 

The success of the present expedition 
is mainly due to Mr Tilman, for in 1932, 
accompanied by Mr Shipton, he had suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the foot of the giant 
on the head of which he has at last stood. 
To do so he had to force his way through 
the Rishiganga Gorge, a Parnassus of 
Hindu India, for here is the legendary 
last abode of the seven seers or Rishis, 
who composed the sacred books of hymns 
in an Aryan language 3000 years ago. 

He penetrated that gorge again six 
weeks before the expedition started, 
dumping there 12 loads of food in readi¬ 
ness for the main attempt. 

The never-to-bc-forgottcn date of 
Nanda Devi’s conquest was August 29, 
the final effort being from a tent at a 
height of 23,800 feet. A climb of i860 
feet, therefore, was accomplished on that 
day, and more, for Captain Odell and 
Mr Tilman returned to the tent to sleep. 
Severe weather then set in, preventing 
other members of the expedition from 
making the ascent. 

There had been hard going after 
leaving the base camp, situated at 18,000 
feet at the foot of the ridge chosen for 
the attack on the mountain. From this 
camp the eleven Mana porters were sent 
home and only half-a-dozen Sherpa 
porters were retained. The Sherpas, 
however, fell ill at the second camp and 
had to be sent back, the whole burden 
now falling on the English and American 
climbers. They established Camp Three 
at 21,500 feet and Camp Four 5O0 feet 
higher. Here they were kept helpless for 
three days while a blizzard raged, 

The Highest Bivouac 

No more camps were to be set up at a 
higher level. Simple bivouac tents alone 
were possible, and one was established 
at 23,600 feet. A party set out from 
this, but had to turn back because one 
of the party fell ill. But they had found 
a mountain shelf 200 feet higher, and 
on it they pitched the final tent. 

So into the hallowed abode of the 
Rishis who composed the famous Aryan 
poems to the gods of the slcy, the dawn, 
and the home-fire, gods for ever battling 
with the powers of evil, another group 
who speak an Aryan tongue have won 
their way, to inspire, no doubt, other 
poems on dauntless courage’ and the 
surmounting of every difficulty. 

CHANCE DECIDES THE 
DANISH ELECTION 

It is not often that a seat in a Parlia¬ 
ment depends on the luck of a draw from 
a box. This happened the other day at 
the election for the Landsting, or Upper 
House of Denmark, on the island of 
Bornholm, when, the votes being even, 
the chairman of the council had to 
draw the name.of one of the candidates 
out of a box. * 

It was even more exciting than that, 
because on that chance draw a Govern¬ 
ment majority in the Upper House 
depended, the. elections in the rest of 
Denmark having resulted in a tie. 


i 
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The Chi Id?'i 


Queen Nefertiti s 
Last Portrait 

The Mask at the Egypt 
Exploration Society 

Queen Nefertitis strange beauty is 
known to thousands from the plaster 
casts which feebly reproduce her dark- 
browed loveliness. 

At the Egypt Exploration Society’s 
Exhibition in Jlindc Street, Manchester 
Square, we may see how this Queen 
of Akhenaton, the Sun-worshipping 
Pharaoh, looked when the sun’s light 
was withdrawn for ever from her eyes. 
While she awaited her long sleep in her 
tomb the Egyptian priests took a mask 
of her perfect features, and here it is. 
It was found among the ruins of King 
Akhcnaton’.s capital at TehchAmarna. 

When the king died, and the fear of 
his wrath was withdrawn, the ancient 
priests of Amon whom he had cast out 
in favour of the worship of the Sun’s 
disc returned and incited the people to 
destroy all he had created, 'they called 
him the Heretic King, and would have 
erased his very name from their annals. 

Beauty Can Never Perish 

But history would not have it so, 
because this ruler brought a new spirit: 
into the ancient conventionalised art 
and thought of the land ; and beauty 
can never utterly perish because its 
memory remains. The fragments of the 
art of his time are beautiful, and 3500 
years after they were created are prized. 
The original cast of Queen Ncfertiti’s 
head is in Berlin, It is supposed that 
she was a princess from a far land. 

In the Exploration Society’s rooms are 
also a wonderful head and neck .of her 
(laughter, the Princess Mcritatcn, not so 
lovely as her mother, but with a rare 
sweetness and dignity. The sculptor, 
though he had not quite finished his 
work, painted the princess’s lips red, 
and after all these centuries the pigment 
remains. Lastly there is a life mask of 
A k h c n at o 11 h i m sol f, a seh ol arly, re tine d" 
looking man, with a hint of weakness 
not to be found in his wife or daughter. 

The Exhibition contains a remarkable 
collection of cats in bronze and in 
plaster, for the cat was something of a 
household goddess in Egypt. 

A TYRANT'S REGALIA 

The Cost of Credulity 

By the direction of King Edward, 
Ceylon is to receive for exhibition in its 
museum at Colombo the sword, sceptre, 
and belt of Sri Wickrame Sinha, the last 
king of Kandy (its ancient capital), who, 
deposed by the British in Waterloo year, 
died an exile in India in 1832,- 

, *«»’• c~ .ml .X, ' - -■** +* -" 

The people of Ceylon, who have 
prospered greatly under, Aviso and 
benevolent British rule, will look with 
interest on the regalia of their ancient 
sovereigns without wishing for a restora¬ 
tion of their line. Eor liberty of the 
subject and Kandyan kingship could 
not exist together. 

Kings of Kandy 1 were despots of an 
extreme type, with absolute power over 
the lives of their subjects, that power 
being based on mystic titles which read 
today as if designed by a humorist. 

The king of Kandy was called God, 
“the protector of religion; whose fame 
is infinite, and of surpassing excellence, 
exceeding the moon, the unexpanded 
jessamine buds, and the.stars; who is 
as fragrant to oilier sovereigns as flowers 
to bees ; most noble patron, and god by 
custom.” 

There conkl be no disputing the edicts 
of a man of such attributes as these, 
and tyranny, oppression, and wrong 
nourished unchecked, for the-word of one 
held as divine was as a behest from on 
high, no more to be disputed or resented 
than the fate of ancient Greeks, who saw 
in their disasters the working of the will 
of Zeus or some lesser god. 


sA Portrait Gallery From the Films — Fig 



George Arliss, in The House of Rothschild 



Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 


Alexander Hamilton, played by G 


Films about the lives of people notable in the world's story have become very popular. The pictures on this page are from productions by British and Domin 
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k Arliss, and George Washington Sybil Thorndike as Nurse Cavell ‘ Roger Bacon, in Conquest of the Air 

films, British International Pictures, Gainsborough, Gaumont-British, London Films, M-G-M, Paramount, Radio, 20th Century-Fox, and Warner Brothers 
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The 731-Pound Tunny . 
And Eight Wild Boars 

FEASTS.OF OLDEN DAYS 

London has recently witnessed a 
feat of cooking recalling meals eaten 
by characters whom Shakespeare has 
immortalised. 

A great tunny weighing 731 pounds, 
9^- feet long and 2-J- feet thick, has been 
cooked whole in a 10-feet tank, into 
which steam was forced to help in 
boiling the water; and when served 
whole the fore-part was warm, lying 
on a hot-plate, while the remainder 
was cold and lay on ice. The man to 
do the cooking was the former chef 
of the Emperor of Abyssinia, and in 
happier days was wont to roast whole 
oxen for the Court at Addis Ababa. 

Such feats recall those pictured in 
tire palace of Antony and Cleopatra l>y 
Plutarch, whose grandfather had the 
details from old Philotas, a medical 
student in Alexandria at the time of the 
events recorded in Shakespeare's great 
play on the subject. 

A Menu For Twelve 

Philotas was taken into the royal 
kitchens one.night to see what things 
were done there. He saw “ a world of 
diversities of meats, and, amongst 
others, eight wild boars roasted whole/* 

Wondering at the sight, lie said, 
" Surely you have a great number of 
guests to supper ? ** 

The cook laughed at the idea.. 
“No (said lie), not many guests, nor 
above twelve in alk; but aU that is 
boiled or roasted must be served whole, 
or else it would be marred straight. 
For Antony peradventure .will sup 
presently, or it may be a pretty while 
hence, or likely enough he will defer 
it even longer. Therefore wo do not 
dress 011c . supper only, but many, 
suppers, because we are uncertain of the 
hour he will sup in.** 

Of such were the feasts shared by 
Antony and Cleopatra in those days of 
idling which were to cost him half the 
world, and eventually his life, 

A BOY'S AND GIRL'S 


Pictures From Schools All 
Over England 

Seventy-three schools have sent paint¬ 
ings, drawings, designs, and carving to 
the first Public Schools Exhibition at 
the Imperial Institute. 

Girls as well as boys are among the 
hundreds who have submitted their 
work for exhibition and criticism, so 
that among those young people, of from 
12 to 18 years, may be an Angelica. 
Kaufmann or a Rosa Bonheur as well 
as a budding Constable or Reynolds. 
Some of the schools send team work ; 
and it comes from public schools as far 
apart as Mcrchiston Castle near Edin¬ 
burgh and Blundell’s School, 'Tiverton. 
Rugby and Oundlc and Shrewsbury are 
conspicuous among the boys, Malvern 
Girls College, St Mary’s ITall, Brighton, 
Weston Birt School, Wycombe Abbey 
among the girls ; and we must mention 
besides Tonbridge School and East¬ 
bourne College. 

The contributions of boys and girls 
arc arranged on different sides of the 
Exhibition Hall, and so unnecessary com¬ 
parisons are avoided ; but it is only fair 
to say that a good deal of the work will 
bear comparison with some exhibitions 
of modern work of older artists. 

These young artists arc followers of 
art for art’s sake; but wc may note that 
the profits from the exhibition, which is 
open till October 9, will go to the worthy 
I object of the Dockland Settlements. 
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THE RULING PASSION 

Self-Preservation the 
Strongest Law in Nature 

BIRDS AT FEEDING-TIME 

While not questioning its right to 
safeguard itself by driving away the 
young which it has unselfishly laboured 
to rear, Mr Havelock Ellis singles out the 
robin as if it were exceptional in its 
rough usage of its young at feeding-time. 

Robins are not peculiar in fighting for 
their food. Pigeons, devoted parents for 
the first three weeks, turn savagely mi 
their young when about to nest again, 
and most birds are pugnacious when 
their food supply is concentrated in a 
narrow area. 

Long observation of scores of birds in 
a big aviary, where food was furnished in 
a number of receptacles, proves that the 
most timid of the birds becomes a hec¬ 
toring little bully at meal-times. 

Doves Become Furies 

The gentlest birds in the company 
were bronze-spotted doves, which, with 
their cry resembling that of a baby 
chimpanzee, would llit from place to 
place and surrender their dearest perch 
at the coming of even a little finch. But 
once they dropped down to feed they 
were furies if interrupted at their meal. 

Various weavers, gentle as shadows 
when fed apart, turned ferociously on any 
other bird—even of their, own species— 
approaching the feeding-pan at which 
they were engaged. Canaries too, born 
in, the aviary, mild and inoffensive as 
butterflies when at rest or on the wing, 
would at feeding-time play the part of 
eagles, and with vicious pecks and buf¬ 
fets drive off even lordly budgerigars and 
love birds till they had taken their fill. 

It is a daring, and perhaps indiscreet, 
master who takes food from a dog or 
.cat. Horses might be supposed to escape 
condemnation under this head, and de¬ 
servedly they do as long as they are 
grazing in common with their kind in 
pasture, But let food be put down before 
them in the open, and, no matter how 
long the line in which the fodder is 
scattered, they will kick and bite with 
terrible ferocity in the[attempt to drive off 
the rest, though there may be enough 
scattered before them to feed 50 horses. 

Ferocious Horses 

A reader used to watch half a dozen 
horses in the meadow before his study, 
seeing them roaming and grazing in per¬ 
fect amity so long as the browsing grass 
was all before them. But as soon as men. 
arrived with sacks of grass, and spread 
it in a line, pandemonium broke loose. 

The biggest horse would stand astride 
the line, and if any other approached 
would lay back his ears, crouch almost 
on his haunches, and with mouth wide 
open spring like a lion at the intruder. 

Not until he had eaten to repletion 
would he tolerate intrusion, and . then, 
he having withdrawn, the next strongest 
and fiercest horse would follow his 
example, keeping the rest at bay, to be 
followed in turn by a third as evilly 
disposed, so that the weakest and most 
timorous waited till all the bolder and 
more vicious had satisfied their hunger, 
and was then allowed to nibble up the 
leavings. 

Self-preservation is the strongest law 
of Nature in thelower world, and robins 
are not exceptional in obeying the un¬ 
written edict. 


GEORGE THE THIRD’S 
ASTRONOMER 

A Cornish correspondent calts our. 
attention to the fact that Sir William 
Herschel, though the pioneer of modern 
descriptive astronomy, was the private 
astronomer to George the Third, and 
hot Astronomer Royal. When lie dis¬ 
covered Uranus in 1781 and named it 
Georgius Sidus after his royal patron, 
Nevil Maskelync was in charge of Green¬ 
wich Observatory, and remained there 
till 1811. 


A VAST POWER 

Counting Russia’s Great 
Population 

NEARLY 180 MILLIONS? 

The Russians believe that they now 
number over 170 millions, or, say, one 
in eleven of all the world's people. The 
latest official estimate (for 1933) is 168 
millions, and if we add three millions a 
year for 1934-1936 we get 177 millions 
for January 1, 1937, ou which date a 
new census is to be taken. 

We .have to imagine, if we can, a 
people so great that the annual growth 
is about as big as the population of Scot¬ 
land. It is a stupendous fact and one to 
be reckoned with. Never before has so 
vast iL people been moved by a single 
governing power. What Russia does 
matters very much indeed. 

The Russian Soviet Empire includes 
about a hundred different peoples, 
speaking different tongues, and the 
census-taking will be difficult. It has 
to be conducted in such extremes of 
climate that some of the northern work 
is now in hand before the winter closes 
down on investigation. 

The great task will be performed by 
1,200,000 enumerators, and over 200 
million cards will be used* 

Let iis note that the number of mere 
enumerators is almost as great as the 
entire population of New Zealand, 

POOR CROPS BUT 
GOOD FRUIT 

The Rains of 1936 

The year 1936 once more justifies our 
habit of talking about the weather. 

The official crop estimates show how 
badly the farmers suffered from the 
rains. We are to expect 200,000 tons 
less wheat, and 80,000 tons less oats. 

Potatoes suffered severely. Seven 
thousand fewer acres were planted, and 
the yield is down by half a ton an acre. 

O11 the other hand fruit has done well. 
The apple and plum trees bear lovely 
burdens, and the plentiful British fruit 
brings down the price of imported 
supplies. A liappy contrast to 1935, 
when our apples did so badly. 

By the way, who will miss the oppor¬ 
tunity of planting an apple tree this 
October, the best month for planting ? 

Fountains Abbey as It Is 
and Was 

Fountains A bbey. By A rthur E. Henderson, 
F S A . 2s, Sinipk 1 n Marshall. 

It needs a trained imagination and no 
little architectural knowledge to visualise 
from their roofless ruins our abbeys and 
priories in their days of prosperity. 

Most of them were rebuilt more than 
once to meet the changing taste in 
medieval times, so that it is difficult 
even for an architect to conceive the 
aspect of so early a foundation as 
Fountains Abbey before the 13th-century 
builders had replaced the work of the 
Normans. j j 

Mr Henderson solves all these prob¬ 
lems for us. On one page is a photo¬ 
graph of a part of the ruins, and facing 
it a drawing of that part as it appeared 
complete. In addition there is a bird's- 
eye picture of the Abbey as it was in 
1247, complete to the tunnels through 
which the River Skell flowed under the 
infirmaries, the fnalf house, the forge, 
and the ancient yew tree. 

■AH Mr Henderson's drawings are 
natural and simple; it is the design of 
the original architect, , who created 
beauty out of light and shade in perfect 
balance, which is set before us in this 
book. Mr Henderson will send all who 
love Fountains back to it with his book 
in their hands, for he has made this 
lovely ruin live vividly once again, as 
he has already done with Tintcrn. 


Non-Magnetic Steel 

Our Imperial Manganese 

Sir Robert Hadfteld, who invented 
. manganese steel, which is non-mag- 
nctic, has pointed out that some of the 
best supplies of manganese exist in Africa. 
The Gold Coast produces 100,000 tons a 
year, and South Africa has fine supplies, 
America and Russia produce a great deal. 

Germany is almost without supplies 
of manganese, and few nations have the 
ore in quantity. The metal is necessary 
in the manufacture both of ordinary and 
manganese steel. During the war both 
Italy and Austria were seriously ham- 
. 'pored by the lack of it, ? 

In war manganese is invaluable, and 
Germany felt the absence of it bitterly 
in 1914. Seven millions of British 
soldier's helmets were made of-man¬ 
ganese steel, which has a high resistance 
to bullets. Scientists have never suc¬ 
ceeded in explaining * why the steel, 
though it contains a high percentage of 
iron, is non-magnctlc. 

Manganese is a greyish white metal 
with a reddish tint, It is very brittle. 
It was known to the ancients in the form 
of an oxide, arid was called magnesia by 
Pliny. It was not isolated till 1774 and 
has many uses. As an alloy with iron 
manganese is invaluable. 

Frolicsome Pigs Hold Up 
a Train 

r Fifteen young porkers recently held 
up a train for several minutes at Crook 
in County Durham. 

As the train was nearing the station 
the pigs loft the field in which they had 
been rooting and, scampering up the 
embankment, ran on the line in front of 
the oncoming train. 

The driver shut off steam and put on 
his brakes ; but to his surprise, as soon 
as the train stopped,, the pigs- began to 
play hide-and-seek among the wheels. 
The driver let off steam to scare them ; 
but that didn't worry them; 

At last someone sent for a butcher 
from the town to frighten them. 

That did the trick; as soon as the 
pigs cairght sight of the butcher's blue 
apron and leggings they took to their 
heels and scampered off, allowing the 
train to continue its journey. 

NOHOW! CONTRARIWISE! 

There is astir of indignation among the 
champions of Alice arid the figures sharing. 
her deathless adventures in Wondcrkirid 
anil the realms of LoofciUg-Glassv 

A famous thoroughbred horse, like 
the fat boy in Pickwick, has acquired 
the habit of going to sleep on its feet, 
rind interrupting a gallop to lie down for 
a snooze. Its name is Tweedledce, and 
the grown-up papers say that it takes 
its practice, and its name, from Twecdle- 
dcc in Alice in Wonderland. 

We can imagine with what haughty 
disdain the immortal brothers in Looking- 
Glass Land would resent the accusation 
implied by the assertion. Again we 
should hear the sturdy denials. "No¬ 
how I " cries Tweedledum, and u Con¬ 
trariwise \" adds Tweedledce. . 


1 2 3 

58,363 doctors were on our Medical 
Register last year. 

23 , 375,060 bales of Cotton was the 
world consumption during the first half 
of this year. 

98 , 704,706 flies were destroyed on 
Tokyo's annual midsummer event known 
as fly-catching day. 

7000 , 000,000 letters and circulars are 
posted in the British Isles every year. 

£ 2 , 500,000 worth of salmon was 
caught off British Columbia last year. 

£ 5 , 000,000 is tlie annual cost of light¬ 
ing public buildings and thoroughfares 
in Great Britain. 

£ 25 , 000,000 was the value to Britain 
in tourist traffic during 1935. 


ONE STEP NEARER 

Making Motor Vehicles 
Quieter 

MORE EFFICIENT EXHAUSTS 
AND RUBBER DOORS 

The day is coming when the motor¬ 
cyclist will no longer be able to blame 
the maker of his machine for the din 
he leaves behind him, for a step has 
been taken which will reduce the noise 
these vehicles make. 

It was announced the other day that 
the mcmbei*s of the British Motor 
Cycle Manufacturers Union had given 
an undertaking to the Minister of 
Transport that no motor-cycle making 
an offensive noise would be permitted 
to leavo their works, except for use on 
race tracks. For two years the manu¬ 
facturers have been experimenting with 
a view to producing quieter machines, 
and at last they have succeeded. 

The manufacturers of motor-cars, 
too, have been designing their Vehicles 
so as to abolish noise, giving special 
attention to the exhausts and springs. 
Rubber doors that* will not bang when 
closed are one of the devices which will 
add to the silence which we all long for 
in the streets of our towns. 

A MONASTERY IN A 
SKYSCRAPER 

Weekly Midnight Service 

A gentleman lunching in a restaurant 
bn the roof of a big skyscraper hotel in 
New York some time ago was surprised 
to hear the peal of the angel Us, and to 
see, on a bare roof some little distance 
away, two monks walking to and fro in 
earnest meditation. 

On making inquiries he was told that 
this monastery, lit the very heart of 
New York City, is quite an old institu¬ 
tion, As he was then leaving a beautiful 
home on the Hudson River with a won¬ 
derful roof gardefi/ he offered his garden 
to the monks. They gratefully accepted 
the gift, and the’ entire roof garden was 
removed to the monastery roof. 

An interesting feature of the monas¬ 
tery is that, being ik the heart of (ho 
newspaper work!/ <i Printer's Mass is 
held every Sunday at half-past two in 
the morjlirig, wfieri newspaper men, 
wanderers, and couples from the neigh¬ 
bouring dance lialfs attend regularly. 

FIRST NEGRO MAGISTRATE FOR 
NEW YORK 

; A first Negro magistrate ever to have 
held the office was sworn iri the other 
day by the Mayor of New York. 

Mr Myles Paige is a Negro lawyer. He 
is a graduate of Harvard, and the news 
of his appointment has given: the greatest 
satisfaction to the 327,600. members' of 
his race who live in New York. 

There have been Negroes iri the police 
force for some time; it seems natural 
and right that the magistracy should 
follow. 

Mr Paige is only 38. lie is; a leader of 
charitable arid social good works iri 
Harlem, and was for sorrie years in 
charge of workmen's compensation crises 
at the district attorney's office. 


TRANSFERRING THE YOUNG 

Increasing Success attends the efforts 
to transfer young people from poor 
districts to places where jobs arc open. 

It was stated at the Industrial Welfare 
Conference at Oxford that in the first 
eight months of this year Over 10,000 
juveniles were taken out of depressed 
areas and provided with work elsewhere. 

For the year it is hoped the humber 
so helped may reach 15,000. It is ri very 
real help, and wilt be the salvation of 
most of those who receive it. Arrange¬ 
ments are being made to make the young 
folk at home in their new surroundings. 
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SHAPING THE 
WORLD'S IDEAS 

A Very Good Thing 
Being Done 

LEAGUE MOVEMENT TOWARD 
UNDERSTANDING AMONG NATIONS 

The saying of the wise Frenchman, 
" To understand all is to pardon all,” 
is implicit in the excellent work of the 
Committee on -Intellectual Cooperation 
established by the League of Nations. 

This body seeks to help all to realise 
the essential unity of gift and purpose 
which marks all races. It aims at the 
dissipation of erroneous views of what 
is “ foreign.” 

The teaching of history, geography, 
languages, and economics, honestly 
carried out and shorn of all prejudice, 
would do much to give the world under¬ 
standing, and, through understanding, 
peace. 

In this connection the nature of school 
text-books is of great importance. Too 
often they arc distorted in the supposed 
interests of national pride. On the 
teaching of history the Paris Institute 
for Intellectual Cooperation has col¬ 
lected from certain countries passages 
from text-books on controversial points 
which, in its opinion, might serve as a 
practical example suitable for study 
and approval by all countries. 

Enquiring Into History Books 

Last year the Paris Institute was 
instructed to make an enquiry into the 
history books in use, the purpose being 
to draw attention to chapters showing 
the progress already made in the 
drafting of difficult passages. 

At the same time a sub-committee 
of the Italian National Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation lias undertaken 
an enquiry, the result of which will 
soon be placed in the Institute’s hands. 
A valuable investigation has also bc.en 
made in America. < _ 

When all this information has reached 
it the Institute will.be able to publish 
apt examples from history text-books, 
doubtless leading to fruitful results. 

In many other fields intellectual co¬ 
operation is being furthered. Of special 
interest are the international con¬ 
versations, a feature developed in the 
last two years. These are conferences 
on great things, such as the new theories 
of the nature of Matter and the reactions 
of thought as- between the old world 
and the new. Such conversations have 
been already held in many great cities, 
including Paris, Frankfort, Madrid, 
Venice, and Budapest, and attended by 
many eminent authorities. 

In such activities wc get more than a 
glimpse of human possibilities—of a 
world guided in the paths of peace by 
its finest intellects. 


Hats 


A Flag For Rhodesia 

Southern Rhodesia wants a National 
Flag, so that she may have a distinctive 
banner when her delegates attend the 
Coronation next year. 

There is much discussion over the 
stylo the flag should take. Some think 
it should be the Union Jack; and if, as 
suggested, a white circle were intro¬ 
duced into the centre of the Union Jack 
containing Rhodesia’s coat of arms a 
special Act of Parliament would be 
required. 

The flag of the old Chartered Company 
contains a lion and a tusk of ivor}/; but 
this idea 'for a National Flag is not. 
popular, for the Union Jack is required 
as the base of the flag with, perhaps, the 
Zimbabwe bird or some other Rhodesian 
feature. Others would like to sec the 
sable antelope, which supports the coat 
of arms, or a Rhodesian floral design. 

At all events, Southern Rhodesia wants 
a flag of her own. 


There is more in a liat than meets 
the eye. Sometimes the conjurer 
produces a rabbit from it, and some¬ 
times tlic head inside belongs to a 
prime minister. 

The fez, the turban, the sombrero, 
the bonnet, the helmet, all are variations 
of headgear which includes the most 
fashionable Paris model and the school¬ 
boy’s cap—when it can be found. 

John Bradshaw, who sentenced 
Charles the First to death, wore an 
iron liat, and William Murdock wore 
a wooden hat, without which we might 
never have heard of him. 

The story is told that he applied for 
a post with Boulton and Watt of 
Birmingham in the days when they 
were making the first steam-engines. 
The interview was not going well for 
Murdock, and Boulton was about to 
dismiss the blunt Scotsman, who seemed 
ill at ease, when something dropped. 
It was Murdock’s liat. lie snatched it 
up at once, but it had made such a 
clatter that Boulton remarked, “ That’s 
a hard hat of yours.” 

"Yes, sir,” stammered Murdock, more 
nervous than ever. “ It’s timmer, sir.” 

" Timber ? Do you mean to say 
it is a wooden hat ? ” 

“Yes, sir. I made it myself; turned 
it on a lathe I made myself, sir.” 

“ You'll do,” said Boulton. 

It was the beginning of Murdock’s 
association with the firm. 

200 Years in a Glacier 

Two centuries ago a traveller on the 
French Alps lost a black felt hat. After 
travelling far in a glacier it came to 
light last year, apparently none the 
worse for its long period of cold storage. 

In George the Third’s day all London 
was laughing at a -Yorkshire oddity 
known as Jimmy Hirst who paraded the 
streets in a hat nine feet round. 

But Yorkshire’s most delightful story 
of a hat is told of George Clifford, the 
Sailor Earl of Skipton. He fought the 
Spaniards and was the first to engage 
the Armada. When his powder and 
shot ran out he waited long enough to 
sec which way. tlic battle was going, 
then sailed up the Thames to Tilbury, 
where Queen Elizabeth was anxiously 
waiting for news. Shown into her 
presence, he told her that God had 
scattered her enemies, and picked up 
the glove which the queen had dropped 
in her agitation. She begged him to 
keep it in memory of that hour ; and 
keep it he did, studding it with diamonds, 
and wearing it ever after in his hat. 

Raleigh’s Last Jest 

The Sailor Earl of Skipton lived in the 
days of Sir Walter Raleigh, of whom, 
it is told that on his way to execution an 
old man pressed through the crowd till 
he was close by. Seeing that the old 
man was bald and had no hat. Sir 
Walter took off his richly embroidered 
nightcap and/ tossing it to him, said, 

“ Here, friend, take this. Thou hast 
more need of it than I.” 

An even more famous story of a hat 
is the one of the meeting between 
Charles the Second and William Penn, 
the first of the Quakers. William Penn 
did not believe in raising his hat to 
anyone, and never thought of removing 
it in the presence of royalty. To 
rebuke him for keeping his hat on 
Charles said, “It is tlic custom hero 
for but one man to stand uncovered.” 

Unconscious of his breach of etiquette, . 
William Penn replied, “ Friend Charles, 
keep thy hat on.” 


Gymnastics in the 
Thermometer 

Flouting the Steady 
Average 

Our much abused climate, in reality 
one of the best in the world, has 
proved capable of greater flight incss 
than the weatherwise had suspected. 

As Mr E. L. Hawke, Secretary of tlic 
Royal Meteorological Society, lias been 
saying, tests near Rickmansworth 
showed that on the last Saturday in 
August the temperature, which - was 
only two degrees 'above freezing point 
at seven in the morning, rose to over 
84 degrees Fahrenheit by 3.30 in the 
afternoon, a variation of slightly over 
50 degrees in eight hours. 

This was the most extensive' rise in 
English temperature which has been 
detected by observers, and is made 
possible by the situation where the test 
was made—a point in a sheltered valley 
at the foot of the Cliiltcrns, on which 
chilled air descends by night, to be 
followed by a rapid rise of temperature 
caused by the heating of the air by the 
sun-warmed slopes during the day. 

Our Mild Temperature 

The figures have startled the experts, 
for wc expect a staid sobriety of tem¬ 
perature movements in our favoured 
land. Warmth comes to us from the 
ocean, borne by waters heated in the 
Gulf of Mexico, which, reinforced by tlic 
drift of warm surface waters in the 
vicinity, crosses the Atlantic as the Gulf 
Stream, to give us a steady mild tem¬ 
perature in the British Isles, at the same 
time that a cold stream from the Davis 
Strait flows west to chill Labrador and 
Newfoundland with cold summers and 
bitter, winters. 

The ocean waters washing our coasts 
prevent the air about us from rising too 
high in summer temperature, and from 
sinking to too frigid a level in winter. 
In the Sahara, where radiation of heat 
is intense and rapid, the temperature, 
soaring to 150 degrees and beyond during 
the day, sinks below freezing point at 
night, so that the variation there may 
be three times that noted as the maxi¬ 
mum in Great Britain. 

Very Heavy Rainfall 

Serving to cool us in summer and to 
warm us in the darker, less sunny 
months,. the sea acts upon us through 
air currents. Elsewhere it is not so 
staid and kindly in action. In India, 
where hot moist air sweeps up from the 
Bay of Bengal, the air is opposed by the 
Khasi .Hills, which force it to rise and 
chill, and in so doing to deposit a great 
share of its vapour, with the result that 
in seven months these winds may pre¬ 
cipitate more than 460 inches of rain on 
the surrounding country, about 18 times 
as much as we receive in a normal year. 

The same winds, rushing on from the 
Khasis, have yet further moisture left, 
and this is claimed by the mighty Hima¬ 
layas, where the residue falls as snow, 
after which the breezes, born in Bengal’s 
steaming bay, descend, dry, cold, and 
piercing, 011 arid Tibet. 

Wc arc happy in our little land in 
having no wild extremes, but only tlic 
measure due from conditions proper to 
the temperate zone, and thus it is that 
a variation of 50 degrees in the course 
of a single day seems to the experts little 
short of marvellous. 


PRIMITIVE MAN IN THE AIR 

A reader of the C N flying recently 
from New York to California, 3000 miles 
across the American Continent, was 
suddenly forced to realise how very 
primitive modern man is, even when 
travelling in the latest aeroplanes, with 
all the latest scientific devices for com¬ 
fort and safety. 

The whole of the passengers at meal¬ 
time were sitting in their aluminium 
tip-up chairs, eating chicken bones with 
their fingers l 



Uou should he a 



Ovaltineq 


lWIESSAGES in a mysterious code, 
which only Ovaltineys can 
understand . . , secret highsigns and 
signals . . . there is no end of fun for 
every boy or girl who joins the 
League of Ovaltineys. Have you 
joined yet ? 

Many, many thousands of Ovaltincvs 
all over the country are now proudly 
wearing the handsome bronze badge 
of membership. And they have all 
learned from the League Rule-book 
how to be always happy, healthy 
and full of life. Make up your mind 
nou) to join them. 

Fill up the 

Application Form Below 

On receipt of the form below, the Chief 
Ovaltiney will send you the official Rule- 
book and tell you how to get your bronze 
badge. Send the form in an open envelope 
Qd. stamp). 


POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name 


, A$c . 


Address 


ChiiarcnWcvwuper, (Wr ; te ; n BLOCK Utlerd 
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A DISTANT SUN 
IN ERUPTION 

Watching an Outburst 
of 163 Years Ago 

MIRA THE WONDERFUL 

By the C N Astronomer 

A celestial furnace which periodically 
blazes up, sometimes to as much as 
10,000 times more than its original out¬ 
put of light and heat, may be observed 
during the next few weeks. 

This occurs on the famous star Mira, 
which means Wonderful, whose position 
in the great constellation of Cetus was 
shown on last week’s star-map. 

Mira, also known as O micron in Get us, 
is at present scarcely perceptible, but in 
the course of the next six weeks or so is 
expected to become as bright as Delta 
or Gamma in Cetus, or even brighter. 
So the accompanying star-map of the 
region surrounding Mira is provided on 
a much enlarged scale to enable Mira to 
be found while it is still faint, because it 
is fascinating to note this giant sun’s 
gradual rise in brilliancy as the colossal 
outburst progresses toward its maximum. 

Field-glasses will-therefore be a great 
help, and, as the star-map which covers 
a little more than their field-of-vicw 
includes stars down to seventh magni¬ 
tude, Mira should be easily found among 
11 letn. The only stars likely to be readi 1 y 
visible to the naked eye except under 
very favourable conditions are Gamma 
and Delta in Cetus and Alpha'in Pisces ; 
these may be identified by a reference 
to last week’s star-map. 

Disappearing From View 

After each successive outburst Mira 
diminishes to about ninth magnitude 
and vanishes from naked-eye visibility 
for about six months or so. It should, 
however, be clearly visible in a week or 
two, though there is much variation in 
the time of Mira’s flare-up and also in its 
intensity, for while it may reach second 
magnitude,' it may not exceed fourth or 
even fifth, as occurred in 1886. 

Actually the outburst which we hope 
to observe now took place 163 years ago, 
the light waves bringing the spectro¬ 
scopic record of what occurred having 
taken all this time' to cross the vast 
abyss of space between, us and Mira, a 
star which is 10,320,000 times farther 
away than our Sun. 

To realise how colossal is this remote 
celestial blaze-up let us visualise Mira 
in the place of our Sun ; it would then 
cover most of 
the sky at noon¬ 
day, for Mira 
has an average 
diameter of a- 
bout 260,000,000 
miles, or 300 
times greater 
than that of our 
Sun. When at 
about its mini¬ 
mum or .com¬ 
paratively quiescent stage this fiery disc 
would be very reddish and not nearly so 
bright as our Sun, as its surface tempera¬ 
ture averages some 1800 degrees Cen¬ 
tigrade in comparison with our Sun, 
which is between 5500 and 6000 degrees. 
After remaining thus for a month or two, 
great eruptive outbursts would appear, 
great sheets of reddish flame, chicily 
incandescent hydrogen, soaring upwards 
at terrific speed for millions of miles. 

The surface of Mira thus rent in 
many places by this expanding cata¬ 
clysm of fire, would eventually increase 
to about 2400 degrees surface tempera¬ 
ture, and in the course of between three 
and four months reach a maximum of 
anything from 1000 to 10,000 times its 
former total brilliance. After a week or 
ten days of grand maxima of display 
(which we hope to witness from this safe 
distance) Mira begins slowly to subside, 
and in the course of six months or so it 
diminishes to normal quiescence, com¬ 
pleting the cycle in about eleven 
months. G. F. M. 



Where Mira will appear' is 
shown by a cross 


MANCHESTER’S 

CHILDREN 

Milk and Cleaner Air 

TALLER AND HEAVIER 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

Manchester takes 500 pages to tell 
the tqle of its health in the yearly 
report of Dr Vcitch Clark, its chief 
medical officer. 

In tlic story there are many stirring 
chapters, and many unexpected bits of 
news. Who would have thought that in 
Manchester’s 27,000 acres, with a popu¬ 
lation of 776,000, there are 940 stables 
with 4298 horses and 34 ponies and 
donkeys ! There are at the same time 
790 premises where evil-smelling trades 
are carried on. Fried-fish shops account 
for 701 of them ; and that is .not so bad 
as it sounds, for many poor people 
rather enjoy the smell of fish and chips. 

Manchester’s smoke, which provides 
winter fogs second only to those of 
LoiKlon, is a darker spot, and is. not 
likely to be removed till methods of 
central heating arc adopted all over 
industrial East Lancashire. But Man¬ 
chester is struggling hard against its own 
factory chimneys, and keeping a stern 
controlling eye on those which emit 
black smoke, for more than two minutes 
jn half an hour. That does not seem a 
very stern measure, but the soot and 
sulphur output is less than it was. 

What Manchester Drinks Today 

The brighter side of the picture is the 
milk supply. Manchester drinks 50,000 
gallons a day, and pasteurises 40,000 
gallons of them. The inspectors pay 
6000 visits a year to the dairies and millc- 
shops in the city to see that all is well. 
To Manchester’s schoolchildren 375,000 
gallons arc supplied in the year. 

The in fants arc Manchester’s particular 
care. There are 23 welfare centres for 
them, and each week 104 medical con¬ 
sultations are held in them. More than 
two out of every three of Manchester’s 
children see the doctor at least once a 
year. They receive artificial sunlight, or 
massage if required, and their teeth are 
well looked after. Besides the children, 
poor mothers also arc given treatment, 
help, and advice. 

lake all other big cities, Manchester is 
expanding, and can point with pride to 
its municipal housing estates. In them 
nearly twice as many babies survive the 
trying first year of their lives than in the 
town itself, and nearly, three times as 
many as in the slum areas. 

The improvement in their chances of 
life is not the only one. Tlicir health 
improves as they grow up, and boys 
and girls on the new housing estates arc 
taller and heavier for their age than 
■those left behind in the town’s dull 
streets and murky air. 

AN AWE-INSPIRING 
MONSTER 

The B'g Old Baluchitherium 

After 25 million years the big Baluchi- 
thorium of Central Asia has had liis~ 
statue put up in the American Museum 
of Natural History, 

It is life-size, and is the biggest of all 
the fossil monsters whose appearance has 
been restored from their remains found 
in the Gobi Desert. The Baluchi- 
tlicriurn’s bod)' is as big as two elephants, 
and it is supported by legs six feet high. 
The result is an awe-inspiring ^monster 
standing higher than any living giraffe. 

In spite of its aspect there is no reason 
to suppose that Baluchitherium aroused 
terror in and about Gobi, which was then 
a well-watered plain; he was of the 
rhinoceros tribe, and a strict vegetarian. 

If you want Peace teach it 
to your children 

Give Them the C N 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Sept. 27. British Association first met, York 1831 

28. Plate defeated De RuyterofFthe Thames 1652 

29. Robert Clive born at Market Drayton . 1725 

30. Jacques Necker born at Geneva . . . 1732 

Oct. 1. Sir Edwin Landseer died in London 1873 

2. Richard III horn at Fotheringay Castle . 1452 

3. John Lyon, founder of Harrow School, died 1592 

A Swiss Who Served France 


THE WORLD S 
GREATEST EYE 

How the Five-Year 
Telescope Goes 

CUTTING THE MIRROR TO SHAPE 



Jacques Necker was *a clever and 
wealthy banker of Swiss birth who 
several times took 
to manage thcv 
money affairs of 
that nation when 
they were in a 
state of confusion 
just before the 
Revolution. 

T h c Frcnch 
people had faith in 
him ; but neither 
lie nor they under¬ 
stood how different 
is the management 
of money under a 
banker’s own con¬ 
trol from the collection and spending of 
a nation’s money amid the turmoil and 
contentions of politics. So he failed, 
and at last was glad to hurry back to 
Switzerland. 

IT is domestic life was interesting to 
Knglisli people, for lie married the Swiss 
Protestant pastor’s clever daughter. 
Miss Curchod, whom Gibbon, the great 
English historian, had wished to marry. 
Madame Necker was a great lady in 
Paris ; and her daughter, who became 
Madame dc Stael, wife of the Swedish 
ambassador there,, was even more 
conspicuous as a society hostess, 

THE SPEED OF THE CAR 

What a Driver Should 
Remember 

We arc glad to note that the new light 
thrown on .speed in motoring by reckon¬ 
ing it in feet instead of miles (illustrated 
in the C N for August 15) has been 
presented in another form by the acc 
of famous American racing driyers, 
Mr Barney Oldfield. 

Mr Oldfield, instead of taking feet 
per second, takes tlic number of feet 
travelled after the driver decides to stop. 
He says to motorists : • 

When your speedometer goes to 50, 
think of 55 feet. That is how far the 
car will travel after you decide to stop and 
before your foot can touch the brake 
pedal . When the speedometer says 40, 
think of 44 feet; if 30, think of 33 feet. 

This allowance he calls “ reaction 
distance,” ancl Mr Oldfield thinks 
'motorists should multiply the reaction 
distance by three. 

At 50 miles an hour the reaction 
distance of 55 feet should be multiplied 
by three, giving 165 feet as the distance 
necessary to stop the car. 


After the 200-inch glass disc for 
the world’s greatest telescope had been 
safely carried 3500 miles across the 
American continent it disappeared 
service in France from the news. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N for September 1911 

The Vanishing Horse. A great change 
is passing over London before the eyes 
of those who live there. The horse is 
growing less and less noticeable in the 
streets, and the motor is taking its 
place. The London General Omnibus 
Company, which owns the majority of 
the horsed buses, has still 94 of these 
vehicles, worked by 1300 horses, but the 
last of them will have gone by the 
beginning of October. 

Nine years ago there were only ten 
motor-buses in London, against nearly 
4000 horsed buses. The new inventions, 
which were imperfect, and often held up 
on the roadside for repairs, were laughed 
and jeered at, but in four years the 
motor-buses grew to over 200, and the 
older vehicles had begun to decline. 
And now the end of the horsed bus is in 
sight, except for out-of-the-way routes. 


But in a lofty room among the 
Californian heights it is being slowly 
prepared for the distant Universe it is 
to explore five years from now. The 
preparation takes the form of cutting 
the 17 tons of jglass into the right 
shape for a reflecting mirror. No less 
than 3 tons 5 cwts will be removed, 
and if a cord were drawn from edge to 
edge of the disc the lowest point or 
the: very centre of the mirror will bo 
nearly four inches below it. • 

A Million Measurements 

The exact distance will be three 
and two-fifth inches. But every ten- 
thousandtli of a square inch on the 
surface will have to be exactly on the 
parabolic curve of the saucer-like mirror. 
The cutting, grinding, and polishing 
of the mirror’s surface will occupy four 
years of skilled toil, and an equal 
amount of skilled measurement. In 
a mirror of this importance no mistake 
must be made. A million times its 
surface will be measured by the finest 
instruments and tested also by the 
reflection of rays of light. Not a grain 
of glass too much must be removed. 

Before the disc enters on this ordeal 
it will be laid face downward on a 
table covered with spongy ind iamb her. 
Then 36 holes will be drilled into this 
under-surface for the supports on which 
it is to rest. Their places will all he 
carefully calculated to avoid strains. 
When this is all well and truly done the 
disc will be turned over again and 
dropped into the circular telescope 
casing prepared for it, not again to 
. leave it. There it will await the cutters, 
grinders, and polishers. 

Grinding and Polishing 

The first cuttings will be done by 
small cast-iron tools, which rough out 
the curves leaving plenty of overmatter 
for the full-size tools to deal with. 
This tool, when ready to begin flic 
grinding, will have 1928 facets of tough 
glass cemented on to its convex surface. 
It will be brought into contact with the 
glass disc below by a moving bridge 
to which it is attached, and which, like 
a travelling crane, can move forward or 
backward on grooved tracks. 

All the grinding and polishing tools 
arc controlled by a rotating spindle or 
driving pin attached to a movable 
trolley above the bridge, and controlled 
by a driving machine. There will be a 
central station where an operator will 
have complete electrical control of all 
the various motors and motions, and 
will be able to direct the various grinding 
tools in a variety of strokes. The longest 
stroke of a tool will be six feet. 

Cork Walls and Even Temperature 

All the operations, lasting over four 
years, will be conducted in tlic mirror 
room, which is 160 feet long and 40 feet 
high. Its walls are covered with cork ; 
it is electrically lit and kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degrees. The air is always 
moist, because those are the conditions 
the, grinders and polishers prefer for 
their work. 

Meanwhile, in other places, the pits 
for the finished telescope arc being dug, 
the machinery for driving the telescope 
prepared, and the huge casing weighing 
900,000 lbs for the telescope itself is 
being cast. 


A coal scam has been discovered under 
a Glasgow street by men working on a 
new ^1,000,000 drainage scheme. 
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School Broadcasts 

The great air race to Johannesburg 
'si a its next Tuesday. Of particular 
interest, therefore, will be the morning 
broadcast, in which wc shall hear some¬ 
thing about the various scientific dis¬ 
coveries which have made dying possible. 

On Wednesday we shall hear about 
discoveries of a more elementary, though 
by no means less important, kind. The 
history broadcast, which will be -in 
dramatic form, will take us back to a 
village of three thousand years ago. 
Wc shall hear various people talking 
at their work—iron workers, potters, 
weavers, and the grinders of corn. The 
building of boats and the discovery of 
fire are also to be discussed in this 
broadcast, which shows us how much 
wo owe to those old-time discoverers. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Soil : by B. A. Keen. 
2.30 Music, Course 2. The Major Scale (1)— 
Note Values ; by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday, 11.30 History in the Making— 
The Johannesburg Air Race. 2.5 Mushrooms 
and Toadstools: by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 
English Literature—Geoffrey Chaucer, 3.0 
Concert Lesson—Binary Form ; and The 
Violin : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Great Discoveries : by 
Wray Hunt, 2.30 The I ? ood Problem: by 
A. D. Peacock, 

Thursday, 11.30 New England : by G. B. 
Barbour. 2.5 I tow Homes Began : by G. M. 
Boumplirey, 2.30 British History—Roads : 
by Hugh Ross-Williamson. 

Friday, 2.5 Canada—-The Prairies: by 
Alan Sullivan. 2.30 Film Talk: byAlastair 
Cooke. Also Topical Talk. 3.0 A Poem to 
Study and a Story to Mime : by Camille 
Prior. 3.20 Music Interlude : by Scott God-- 
Hard. 3.35 Talk for Sixth Forms—On 
Knowing Oneself : by Gerald Heard. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Junior Geography—The- 
Chalk Ribs of Albion : by D. L. Linton. 2.30 
Books You Will Like : by Colin Milne. 
Tuesday, 11.30 As National. 2.5 Scot¬ 
land’s Workshops—From Packhorse to Rail¬ 
road : by II. Hamilton. 

Wednesday, 2.5 As National. 

Thursday, 11.30 As National. 2.5 News 
Review : by J. Spencer Muirhcad, 3.0 Scot¬ 
tish History—Beyond the Wall: by Doris M, 
Kctelbey. 

Friday, £.5 Speech Training—Voice and 
Intonation : by Anne II. McAllister, 3.35 
As National. 


A NEW SHIP FOR EMPIRE FRUIT 

An all-steel motor-sliip of 12,000 tons, 
the Brisbane Star, was launched at 
Birkenhead last week. It has been built 
for the Empire fruit trade and is fitted 
with the latest refrigerating apparatus. 
Ozone will be used to keep its cargoes 
fresh, over 300,000 cubic feet of sea air 
being caught and passed through the 
freezing chambers every hour. 

Sea brine, cooled to an even tempera¬ 
ture, will pass along the 1000 miles of 
pipes laid in the ship, and there will be 
no risk of one case of decayed fruit 
affecting all its neighbouring cases, 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, White!nars, London, E.G4, one ques¬ 
tion on each.card, with name and address. 

What is the Meaning of Mother Carey’s 
Chicken ? 

This is the popular name for the stormy 
petrel, and Mother Carey is a corruption o£ 
the Latin Mater Cara, dear mother, a phrase 
associated with the Madonna. 

Have We a Collective Noun For Storks? 

No. The .reason is that storks are not 
English birds. Should they become estab¬ 
lished here wc could give them the collective 
noun applied to their cousins, and speak of a 
siege o£ storks, as we speak of a siege of herons. 

Why is the Slightest Sound Carried Round 

the Whispering Gallery at St Paul's? 

Because the walls of the Gallery are 
smooth and have a continuous curved 
form. The sound waves of the voice are 
successively reflected from point to point 
along the wall, with no obstacle to break 
them np or diffuse them. In a similar way 
sound travels far across smooth water. 


THE CALL TO YOUTH 

Our Fine Inheritance 

ADDING INCHES TO THE 
NATION’S STATURE 

Whereas Germany today has four out 
of every five of her youths fit , the ratio in 
Britain is one hi three , 

These words were uttered the other 
day by ‘ Professor .l\ S. Lclean, of the 
University of Edinburgh, in his presiden¬ 
tial address to the Scottish Royal 
Sanitary Association. 

When they arc related to our popula¬ 
tion they point to the existence of an 
enormous army of the physically unfit. 
And, as body and spirit arc closely 
associated, when* bodies are imperfect 
the wings of the spirit may not soar. 

Unhappy confirmation of the one in 
three was afforded in the war, when only 
one in three of the recruits enjoyed the 
full normal standard of health, and when 
more than one in three were reported to 
have serious physical disability. 

No nation has more need than Britain 
to fight unfitness. Here it was that 
machine industry first seized on land 
workers and crowded them as machine- 
minders into wretched dwellings in towns 
that grew like mushrooms. Here genera¬ 
tions passed before it dawned on thinking 
men that humanity was being abused. 
Here, even today, there is no full 
realisation of the need to rebuild, not 
merely institutions, but the individuals 
on whom their success depends. 

Recovery is Possible 

The Call is to Youth, to the millions 
of boys and girls who are the inheritors 
of a fine physical estate that can be 
recovered. It is a case in which, in the 
most literal meaning of the words, inches 
can be added to the nation's stature. 

The material is splendid, and it is for 
every boy and girl to realise to the full 
that life, to be enjoyed to the utmost, 
must be based upon health. Health 
means that all enjoying it are fully alive. 

It is not a matter of competing with 
other nations, but one of taking a proper 
pride in the exercise of human gifts. It 
is not a matter of making good-soldiers, 
but one of making youth lit for any good 
work. It is not a matter affecting boys 
alone : it is equally important that the 
girl should attain to healthy womanhood. 

, In much young people can help them¬ 
selves, but they also need the full 
opportunity which only wise law can 
afford them. Education, the leading out 
and endowment of human faculty, is still 
imperfectly understood. Those who are 
responsible for it should remember that 
science teaches that the glorious physical 
standard of the race can be restored. 

WHEELS COMPETITION 

Names of Prizewinners 

More than a hundred girls, and boys 
succeeded in correctly naming all twelve 
wheels in C N Competition No. 8, so 
the prizes were awarded to senders of 
the neatest-written correct lists, age 
being taken into account. 

The prize of half-a-guinca was awarded 
to David ITosgood, Oldfield, 55 Sandy- 
mount Road, Dublin. 

The twenty model speedboats have 
been awarded to the following; 

Margaret Birchall, Ncwcaslle-under-Lynic ; Joyce 
Cliffe, Blackburn ; Althea Dobbs, Norwich; J. 11. 
Edwards, Hull; Jennie Gillespie, Cardenden, Fife; 
Rosemary Hayward, Carshalton Beeches; W, 11. O. 
Heaton-Armstrong, London, S W 7 ; Keith Holly, 
llcnley-on-Thames ; H. G, Ingham, Fence, near 
Burnley; Jack Inglis, Dundee; Mona Kenyon, 
Pendlebury; B. McCoward, London, N 17 j Jack 
Mason, Sedgcley ; John Paul, Old Kilpatrick ; David 
Saunders, New Malden; A. II. Stones, Gosforth; 
John Wesley, Leicester; Jean Williams, Bristol; 
J. Wilson, Waterloo, by Wishaw * Brenda Wood, 
Birmingham. 

Here arc the wheels correctly named: 

1 Spinning wheel. 2 Cog-wheel. 3 Bicycle wheel. 
4 Motor-car wheel. 5 Locomotive wheel. 6 Aero¬ 
plane landing-wheel. 7 ATotor-car steering-wheel. 
8 Chair castor. 9 Cart wheel. 10 Watch escape¬ 
ment wheel. 11 Ship’s steering wheel, 12 Pithead 
winding wheel. 

If you are not among the.winners this 
time try again next week, when another 
competition will appear in the C N. 



for coupons from 

Bournville Cocoa 



In the Bournville Cocoa Gift Book there are 40 pages 
all crammed with gifts that everybody will like. There 
are clockwork trains, cameras, bicycle lamps—lots of 
gifts you’d love to own. Useful things for Mother 
and Father too. Fill in the coupon and send for the list 
of gifts that are free for coupons from Bournville Cocoa. 
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| Address ... 
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THE CHARIOT RACE 


Serial Story by 
Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 11 

Off To Olympia 

E very morning Critias practised his 
. steeds round the track, using nothing 
but his reins and his voice to encourage 
them. 

Their polished trappings shone in the 
light as they sped, the chariot at their 
heels gleamed with silver and gold, and 
there in its body stood Critias, slightly 
crouching, and, excepting for his arms, 
to the naked eye ■■ almost motionless, so 
exquisite and so delicate was his balance. 
Whereas, in fact, his supple limbs were 
never quite still, swaying imperceptibly 
in tune with the chariot. 

I Tow Leonidas and Philip exulted together 
as they watched at the side of the track 
and the matchless steeds flashed past like 
the lightning itself. " On, Flash of Light ! 
On, Daybreak! " Philip would shout; 
and his master, worked up to equal excite¬ 
ment, would bellow, " On, Glory! On, 
Morning Star ! Mark them, ihy Philip 1 
IIow barely they seem to brush the turf 
with their hoofs t Fleeter steeds have 
never been foaled ! " 

" Nor any more lion-hearted." 

"Nor any, as you aver, of more mettle 
and courage. And I would that I could 
have spared you to accompany us to 
Olympia to witness how they acquit 
themselves in the race. But you and 
Glaucus must stay behind, as I have told 
you, to see that the grey mare rccovcrcth 
from her lameness and that the lumbering 
steeds which draw my ploughs wax not fat." 

" Cannot the groom, Jason, do that, 
O master ? " Philip asked wistfully. 

"Nay, Jason, though he ages, accom¬ 
panies me, Philip. Do his years not afford 
him a prior right to your own ? It is meet 
that he should share in the joy of his 
master." 

" Will he tend and keep watch on the 
horses with thee at Olympia ? " 

* “ Even, so," said Leonidas. "We shall 

keep vigil equally, turn and turn about, 
Philip.” 

" In a stable, as Critias telleth me, 
somewhat apart ? ’* 

" As beliovcth, seeing I have no array of 
attendants to keep the inquisitive populace 
at due distance. Yea, Pausanias, my son- 
in-law, living nigh to Olympia, buildeth a 
tent for me." 

' " Where thou wilt abide with the horses?" 

" I, Jason, and my good Critias. For 
though," said Leonidas, not without honest 
pride, " my tent be in no degree a pavilion 
so regal as that famous one of old erected 
by Iliero, nor so splendid as that which 
the noble Agnon doubtless designs, yet 
will it not be altogether too mean nor lack 
accommodation for both man and beast. 
Twould ill become me to house my four 
beauties unworthily ! " 

" Nay. Nor the peerless chariot of 
Critias ! " Philip, declared. " And when 
dost thou set forth, O master ? " 

" When the sun hath twice risen and 
sunk again." 

?*>“ That's on Monday. Do the Games 
begin on the Wednesday ? " 

" liven so, enduring five days." 

" And what day is the four-horse chariot- 
race ? **. Philip demanded. 

Then Leonidas, being full of his subject, 
expounded. " List now l " lie rejoined. 
" On the first days the inaugural sacrifices 
are offered, then after all the contestants 
have been classed by the judges the tourney 
of the trumpeters taketh place. The 
second day is set apart for the striplings 
and boys—licy, what makes you smite ? " 
“ I was thinking of our llcct-footed 
Glaucus," owned Philip. 

" Well, well, his day will come ; but 
break not my drift, lad. On the second 
day, then, the striplings box, race, and 
wrestle, and throw the dart and discus 
against one another. And on the third 
day cometh the chance of the athletes in 
foot-races of sundry distances, and the 

race of the armed men-" 

" The hoplitcs ! 1 know 1 " exclaimed 

Philip. 

" Yea, they race in heavy armour, 
which naught deterreth them. Then 
followetli the panhration , the five sports in’ 
one, wherein the athletes must not only 
mix boxing with wrestling, but must leap, 
throw the javelin, and show other powers, 
the prize being awarded to him who 
excelIcth in all." . * 

" But when cometh the chariot-racing ? " 
cried Philip impatiently. 

" On the fourth day. Both for the 
bigae and tl).c quadrigae. But the bigae, 
being drawn by tivo horses, take the track 


first. The quadrigae with their four horses 
follow at noon." 

" On the fourth day—Saturday," sighed 
Philip. " How I shall think of tlic3 ! " 

" And mayst thou have reason to think 
of me too on the fifth day, when the ban¬ 
quets are spread for the victors, and when 
the}' are crowned, and presented each with 
a palm branch to hold in his hand while 
the heralds proclaim his name and. that 
of his father and that of the State and city 
from which he procecdeth. I pray thou 
hast every good reason to think of me 
then , Philip." 

"ITow grandly twill ring on the lips of 
the heralds 1 " glowed Philip. " Hail 
Leonidas, son of Antigonus, of the City of 
Klis, in Elis! Victor in the Chariot Pace 
with Four Horses ! And how proud will 
Elis be of thee, crowned with the garland of 
olive ! The city will feast thee, O master ! 
The poets will hymn thee. A statue will 
be erected to thee in the market-place. 
The place of honour will be given thee at 
public spectacles." 

" Tis Critias who hath told you all that," 
smiled Leonidas. " Nor doth he exaggerate, 
Philip. For thus would Elis honour the 
one who brought her such glory. Even as 
they honoured Epharmostus of Opus, 
near by, when he conquered in the wrestling- 
ring." The worthy Leonidas paused. 
" But what is more," he said thoughtfully, 
" I should, did I win, be exempted from all 
public taxes—-to the joy of my depleted 
pocket, O Philip, which hath suffered 
gravely to maintain my four beauties 
and defray all the charges thrust on me 
by this Olympiad, a costly enterprise for 
one of my modest means." 

" Yi 

of it! " cried Philip. 

" Not one obol ! " declared the farmer, 
ripely and roundly. "Poor man am I. 
And poor man shall I remain. But money 
compareth ill with the joy of endeavour. 
And if endeavour be crowned with achieve¬ 
ment, my Philip, not Croesus himself 
among mortals is more to be envied. But 
alack 1 Twould seem that I preach." lie 
broke off, and was turning away when 
Philip put a quick question. " O master, 
toll me : what is Olympia like ? " 


" It lieth in the most beautiful valley in 
Elis, through which runneth pleasantly 
the River Alpheus. On all sides is the valley 
encircled by slopes, surrounding it gently." 

" So that a multitude can watch from 
the slopes ? " 

" Most verity. But the valley itself is 
of mighty extent, and in its middle, on 
the right bank of the Alpheus, there 
stretchcth a vast level space, a portion 
whereof hath been laid out to compose 
the stadium. And much of the public 
concourse is massed round the stadium. 
But now must I begone, having more to 
. prepare yet." Thus saying, the amiable 
Leonidas bustled away. 

This week-end saw the beginning of the 
great exodus. From all parts of the land 
they were wending their way to the Games, 
on foot and in every vehicle that could be 
mustered. lake pigeons making for home, 
like the swallows winging back with the 
spring to their nesting grounds, so set 
forth the sportsmen of Greece to their 
great national festival. 

CHAPTER 12 

Philip Dreams a Strange Dream 

As soon as Leonidas had gone, leaving 
* * Glaucus and Philip behind with the 
labourers and house-servants, Glaucus 
started his grumbling about his bad luck 
in being kept at his work when he should 
have been running at Olympia. 

" Thy chance will come," Philip told him. 

" To come l To conic ! Always to come, 
but never here," flared out Glaucus. 
" Take your own case as well, Philip. Had 
you more than the pluck of a mouse, these 
many moons since you had turned your 
back on the stables ! " 

" Nay, I have no impatience," smiled 
Philip. . 

" You should have. You should be 
consumed, as 1 am consumed, with ambition. 
You should burn with the desire to excel on 
the foot-track and hear the plaudits of the 
populace filling your ears." 

"HI be a sluggard, O Glaucus, art thou 
not braggart. 1 So a pretty pair wc make," 
declared Philip, and laughed. lie had had 
enough of it, and turned away wearily. 

This was Monday evening. He turned, 
his steps to the house for a glance at the 
water-clock. Aye, they would be there by 
now, Leonidas, Critias, Jason, and his four 
beauties. He could picture them led to their 


A Warm Spot For Jacko 


J acko’s annual invitation from Farmer 
Tutt came so late that he began 
to fear it had been overlooked. 

But the farmer had not forgotten his 
young friend. Nor had he forgotten the 
blunders Jacko made when he tried to 
be useful ! So this time he invited him 
to bring Chimp and another friend or 
two along for a good romp. 


depended on it. Twenty minutes later 
they gave it up as a bad job. 

" Jacko means to stick tight to Ins 
penny, believe me ! " declared one boy. 
" Look ! " he cried. " Let's go and 
jump over the haycocks in that field." 

" Haycocks this time of year ! " 
retorted another. " You duffer 1 They're 
bundles of newly-cut wheat." 



Jacko did. The farmer's wife gasped 
when six hungry boys tumbled in on 
her—and started well by nearly empty¬ 
ing her larder ! 

After that they had a grand time 
seeing over the farm. They chased the 
hens, and tickled the pigs, till Mr Tutt 
at last marched them off to the orchard 
to play hide-and-seek. 

Presently Jacko had an idea, 

. " Look here ! " he cried. "I'll hide 
where the whole lot of you can't find nic. 
Here’s a penny for the chap who does, 
anyway," - he grinned, jingling some 
coppers in his pocket. 

Two minutes later the boys were 
searching for him as if their lives 


" Come on ! " shouted Chimp, leading 
the way. " We’ll make a jumping 
switchback railway over them." 

His friends followed, one behind the 
other, jumping over the bundles. 

"Now then, boys, up and at it!" 
cried Chimp, preparing for a flying 
leap over the last one. 

Whoops! Wallop! There was a 
loud yell as he caught his foot and fell 
flat on it, with all the other boys 
sprawling on top of him. 

But the one who came off. the worst 
was poor Jacko, whose red face peeped 
out from under the wriggling heap! 

They made him pay up, which Jacko 
said was adding insult to injury. 


quarters in the tent of Pausanias; he coutd 
picture the flaunting pavilions spreading 
the plain, and the pavilion of the judges, 
flying their standard, with those of the 
heralds and of the State representatives. 

And day by day now how Philip longed 
to be at Olympia 1 Ilis mind’s eyes showed 
him the multitude ringing the stadium and 
packed on the slopes. lie would vision the 
sun shining right down, golden and glorious, 
and the athletes stripping to loosen their 
muscles and- limbs, and the boxers, deep- 
chcstcd, strong-bodied, and the wrestlers, 
powerful as bulls, and the liurlcrs of the 
javelin, more supple than willows, and the 
jumpers who soared to the mark like a stone 
from a sling. But always his thoughts 
returned to the races of the chariots, from 
the heavy galloping of the chariots drawn 
by the mules, whose leathery hides had 
need of the play of the goad, to the crown¬ 
ing event in which his master competed. 

Glaucus had taunted him with lack of 
ambition. Had he cared he might liave 
enlightened the ignorance of Glaucus. For 
two ambitions he had : one that Leonidas 
and the milk-whites would win, and a 
second which was fast locked within his heart. 

That night * lie dreamed of Olympia. 
On I the following day, finding Glaucus in 
sulky mood, lie gave the stalls of his four 
beloved horses a thorough . turn-out, to 
have everything fresh and becoming for 
their joyous .return. He went, to bed 
tired, and dreamed of Olympia again. 

lie dreamed that his beauties had won, 
that his master's name had been acclaimed 
to the skies. He dreamed also that his 
master, after having made the victor's 
sumptuous sacrifice to Jove, was giving 
the usual banquet to his rivals and persons 
of note. He saw Leonidas sitting at meat 
with these great men, his ruddy face suffused 
with the'joy of liis triumph, and ho saw 
Agnon at the other end of the table, 
patronising no longer, but offering grand 
compliments. 

In the morning Philip related it all to 
Glaucus. TTwas so life-like, twas so real, 
O Glaucus," lie said. "I could hear the 
noble Agnon’s voice as plain as thine 
own, when he rose, and, raising aloft a 
goblet of gold, lie called upon one and all 
to pledge our Leonidas. And next I saw 
Euryalus spring to his feet and speak of 
Critias and liis wonderful driving. And 
there at our master’s right hand I saw 
Critias sitting, his features so calm and 1 
composed and liis bearing so manly. 
There was no prince among them looked 
more princely than Critias.” 

“ And all that," Glaucus scoffed sourly, 
"you saw in your dream. Who dreams 
of others will dream no good of himself/' 
Came Wednesday ; and that night 
Philip slept poorly. But on Thursday liis 
dreams returned just as vividly, because liis 
mind kept dwelling on nothing else but the 
Games. At daybreak, as they were on 
their way to the batliing-pool, he told 
Glaucus how glad he would be when the 
morrow was over. 

"The morrow ? Oh, the chariot-racing," 
drawled Glaucus. " I had nigh forgotten 
that the chariots race oil the fourth day.” 

"Thou he dst not forgotten," cried 
Philip. " Thou art aching for victory for 
the sake of our horses." 

" It may be so," Glaucus confessed. " Yet 
I share not your confidence. For what said 
the' Oracle ? It spake naught of promise. 
Met bought it was only making fun of 
Leonidas. .Draw the curtains of the past—■ 
hey I What past ? What curtains ? Nay, 
the i meanest soothsayer could have made 
better work of it I " 

Beware how thou mockest Apollo," 
Philip said earnestly. 

" Then let Phoebus Apollo himself excel 
mo iu water I " With which vaunt Glaucus 
dived gracefully into the pool and swam to 
the opposite bank without reappearing, 
while “ Philip laboured after him; splashing 
a great deal. 

And that night, on the verge of the 
ominous day which meant everything to 
his master and so much to Critias, Philip's 
rest was broken by terrible dreams. 

lie dreamed that a vast sable bird, in¬ 
human and monstrous, was hovering above 
the heads of liis horses, whose anguished 
eyes were imploring him to preserve them, 
lie saw 7 Flash of Light quivering in*terror : 
he heard Daybreak scream wildly : Morn¬ 
ing vStar and Glory plunged at their halters. 
They wanted him. They had need of 
him. They were beseeching him. For 
alone they were in their stable with the 
foul monster, which kept beating its 
enormous wings round their cars. 

lie woke up with a start and a cry on his 
lips. He groped to the window, and 
perceived it was still dead of night. 

" A nightmare ! ” he muttered, as he 
returned to liis couch. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Two Entertaining & 
Instructive Booklets 


Fill in and post the Coupon printed below 
and you will receive these two Booklets 

The Children’s Handbook of 

"THINGS TO MAKE 
AND DO" 

and this Delightful Thirty-two Page 

BOOKLET BN COLOUR 

describing 

Arthur Mee's 

Great Educational Work for Boys and Girls 

THE CHILDREN'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

in 10 glorious volumes 


H ERE is knowledge made interesting. In these ten beautiful 
and profusely-illustrated volumes of The Children’s 
Encyclopedia the marvels and wonders of the universe, the 
why-and-wlierefore of everything that matters, the beauties 
and mysteries of things around us are focused to the under¬ 
standing of the young intelligence. 


A Glorious Opportunity. 

Children who read The Children's Your boy or girl is now at that rcccp- 
. Encyclopedia, vscc a great true Fairy tivc age when knowledge can be 
Tale in all around them. Its pictures absorbed more readily than at any 
and stories arouse an car \y desire for other time. That is why The Chil- 
culture—It reveals hundreds of hidden. dr oil's Encyclopedia constitutes such a 
miracles in the ordinary objects of remarkably good investment, and why 
everyday life—it extends the founda- it will repay its cost a hundredfold, 
tion on which the intellect is built—• You can put it in the possession of 
it brings more than knowledge to the your children now at a surprisingly 
young mind—IT BRINGS UNDER- modest outlay. Take the first step 
STANDING. today! 

Give your children the great advantage of access 
to this, the best of all Educational Works 


The Children’s Newspaper i 

COUPON for FREE BOOKLETS| 

To The Educational Book Co., Ltd., « 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. * 

Please forward me FREE the Uandbook nf “ Things 8 
to Make and Do ” and the Booklet describing The g 
Children's Encyclopedia and showing how I can have * 
the ten volumes carriage paid on acceptance of first | 
subscription of 5/-. g 


Give your child a taste of real , 
happiness by sending for the Free 
Handbook of 11 1 'hings to Make and 
Do " and for the Delightful Booklet 
in Colour describing The Children's 
Encyclopedia . 

Fill in and Post 


Name ,. 
Address 


| Occupation_ ............ 


•COUPON 

i without Tnnikv 

J any money ■ v*/ ¥ 


THE 

FUlUf-THRILLS 

CARD 

GAME 

Uncle Bob is here to give you 
plenty of merry enferfarnmenf/ 




ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Here’s Uncle Bob, ready to 
make you bubble over with fun, 
ready to make every party a 
roaring success, ready to change 
a dull evening into a thrilling 
round of laughter and suspense 

—with BOBS Y’R UNCLE! 
Wherever you go you'll find that 
‘BOBS Y’R UNCLE!’ is the 
cry! Any number can play, and 
it’s as simple as A B C. These 
54 coloured cards will provide 
you with more real enjoyment 
in a short time than many 
another game will give you in 
a lifetime! Try BOBS Y’R 
'UNCLE today and see ! 


BOBS Yr UNCLE 

Made by John Waddington Ltd. % makers of * Lexicon , 4 Grandfather s Whiskers, and the 
world's finest Playing Cards . 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MIXES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

'THE INFANTS HOS- 
1 PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL. IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE, 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman: LORD KEIVISLEY. 


Subscriptions mil be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.i. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
tit any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. Sec below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Transposition 

’J'oday, as I at breakfast sat, 

I saw a thing:—pray, teli me 
what. 

Transpose it, and it will disclose 
What grows between my neck and 
nose. Answer next week 

Rising Early 

pic boy was applying for work at 
a shop. 

“Shall I have the opportunity 
to rise, sir ? ” he asked. . 

“ Certainly you will,” replied 
the shopkeeper. ** You can come 
in at seven in the morning to open 
the shop." 

Is Your Town Here ? 



The Safety First Frieze 



Always your friend the policeman will help you 



'£ n f. pictures represent the names 
. of eight places in England. 
Can you find them ? A nswer next week 

This Week in Nature 
'JTie Jack Snipf. is now arriving 
to spend the winter here. It 
is smaller than the common snipe 
and ' more beautiful. With its 
colouring of brown, grey, and buff 
the bird is not easily discernible 
in its haunts on damp, marshy 
grounds. Reluctant to leave the 
ground, it will allow human beings 
to come within a .few feet before 
flying a short distance off. The 
Jack Snipe usually goes about 
singly, and sometimes in pairs, but 
does not congregate. 

What Rivers Are Here ? 

'JJie name of a river is hidden in 
each of the following sentences, 
lie is very fond of sugar, honey, 
and other sweets. I am going to 
meet Isabel Bennett. He will soon 
be well, with exercise and'amuse¬ 
ment. Hush, Ann, only you need 
go. It will enable Mamma to go 
out ay. Answer next week 

A Handsome Figure 



(g/£> 


MV NUMBERS YOU* It 5EE 
WRITTEN ALL OVER ME; 
WHAT IS TME SUM OF THE EIGHT? 
FI NO TWO TWOS AN0TWO SSVEWS 
ONE SIX AND THREE TWREES- 
AWO THROW ME SOME DREAD WHILE I WAIT 


protozoa which rise to the surface, 
thus forming a red patch. When 
autumn comes the protozoa go 
down again to the bottom of the., 
lake and the., water assumes its 
usual colour. . 

Protozoa are the lowest forms of ■ 
animal life, consisting of a single 
cell, or of colonies of single cells, 
each capable of a separate exist¬ 
ence. The largest of them is barely 
visible to the naked-eye. 

■* - A Long Job 

gMiTii : Old Robinson left nearly 
five hundred clocks. 

Jones ; It'll take a long time to ’ 
wind up that estate. 

How China Cot Its Name 
'J'ins is a name never heard in 
China, wherejiames of various 
meanings are given by the people 
to the territories which make up 
their land. We used to call China 
Cathay , but China is the name now 
used by English-speaking people. 
The word is believed.to have come 
from Tsina i “the land of Tsin,” 
the ruler who built the Great Wall 
of China. 


A Shower 

Raster Bee went out one day 
. In his velvet coat so gay, 

But it rained, 1 grieve to say, 
Splashing through the clover. 

“ Oh,.twill spoil my.suit," lie cried; 
Then a foxglove he espied, 

And most wisely crept inside 
Till the rain was over ! 


NATURE’S NAMESAKES 



The Tiger is 
beautifully 
marked; 
so is the 
^ Tiger Moth, 

^^whiefi^fvas fore wing's 
chocolate brown 
with cream 
marking's, 
and hind 
wing's crimson 
with black marking's. 




Le cresson Le moulin d vent Lc ruisseau 
watercress windmill stream 
Ilya unc couche de cresson dans 
le ruisseau pres du moulin vent- 
There is a watercress bed in the 
stream by the windmill. 

What Trout Will Eat 

'jpiE Australian Museum have 
been studying the habits of 
500 rainbow and brown‘trout. It 
was found that these fish were 
particularly fond of a worm which 
burrows in the mud and is known 
as the caddis-worm. But this was 
not the only food-found in the 
stomachs of these trout Some 
of the fish had swallowed frogs, 
lizards, and grasshoppers. Even 
sticks and stones had found their 
way through their mouths. 

Trout had hitherto been re¬ 
garded as delicate feeders, but the 
study, which has lasted five years, 
seems to disprove this theory. 



Sunday, 


The Old Rover of Dover 

A DISTINGUISHED old dentist of 
Dover 

Was known in the town as a rover. 
One fine afternoon 
He went roving, and soon 
Reached the edge of a cliff and 
wentover! 

Built-Up Word 

Jr to five you join six and one- 
eiglith of eighteen, 

You’ll see what in blockheads has 
never been seen.- Answer next week 

Why a Lake Turns Red 
^ lake in the Southern Dolomites. 

which turns bright red after a 
heavy rainstorm lias been 'the 
subject of study by a group of 
scientists. 

Not long ago the entire lake was 
of a scarlet hue, although generally 
in summer red patches appear in 
different parts of the water. An 
expert has traced the cause to 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 

Reading Across, 1. Nothing succeeds like this. 7. Habits. 13. To attempt. 
14, A snail is this. 15. A leguminous plant. 36. To confine on all sides. 18. 
Annoying. 20. A large number. 21. Kiver famous in song. 23. Five twos. 
24. A brown colour. 28. Precipitous. 28. Possesses. 29. Eightfold. 32. To 
unite with needle and thread. 34. Electric light.* 35. A compound preposition. 
39. A nobleman. 38. Automobile Association.* 39. To encounter. 40. Money 
given in exchange for goods. 41. Yours and mine. 
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Reading Down. 1. The principal body of a plant; 2. A vessel for lea. 
3. Two-wlieeted vehicles. 4. Excited feeling. 5. The wireless call for help.* 
0, A sledge, 7. Clever. 8. To employ. 9. To throw loosely about. 10, Sup¬ 
poses. 11, Males. 12. A wise man. 17. To.trim by cutting. 19. To perceive, 
22. A large Australian bird. 24. Auction. 25. Performs. 20. A long parrow strip 
of wood. 27. A . well-known fruit, 28. The border of a garment. 30. The 
summit. 31. This is mightier than the sword. 33, Existed. 35. Pronoun. 
37. Behold. 


Arthur Agee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Charade 

JyjY first is ‘black or white or 
brown, I think, 

.Tis sometimes grey, but never 
green or pink ; . • 

In yon gay dance my second is in 
place* 

Though ne’er in time, it wanteth 
not in grace; 

My third of Grecian birth, in prose 
• ne'er seen, 

Nor oft in English poetry, I ween ; 
My grievous direful whole it oft 
relates 

With wretched mortals and their 
loves and hates, a nsteer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Venus and Jupiter 
are in the South-West, and 
Saturn is.in the 
S’outh-l 
the mo 

Mars is in tlie||M||| 
South-East. '* 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking 
South at 9 p.m. on 
September 27. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Rebus. C (sea) A (hay).T (tea)—CAT. 
{ Transposition. Words, sword. 
Beheaded Word. Seven, even, eve. 


Ta’cs Before Bedtime 

Donald’s Ride 

D onald lived in the country. 

His father had a big fruit 
farm, and sent loads of apples, 
pears, and plums of all kinds 
up to Covent Garden Market. 

One bright autumn morning 
Donald said at brealcfast-time: 
“ It’s such a lovely day. 
Daddy, couldn’t you take 
Mummy and me to the sea in 
t h e car ? There won’t be man y 
more lovely days this year.” 

“ Sorry,” said Daddy, “ but 
the fruit-pickers are coming 
down from London today to 
pick the rest of the apples, so 
I shall have to stay here, I am 
afraid.” 

“ Perhaps Donald could 
help ? ” said Mummy. 

And, to the little boy’s de¬ 
light, Daddy said, "Indeed 
he could.” 

After breakfast Donald and 
his father went out to where 
the pickers were all starting 
work. Donald worked hard 
carrying empty baskets and 
taking messages from one part 
of the farm to another. It 
was so exciting having all 
these strange people about, 
and they were all so friendly 
that Donald forgot all about 
wanting to go to the sea. 

As the apples were ready 
they were packed into the 
lorry which had brought the 
workers down from London, 
Later on Donald went back 
to the house and helped to 
carry down the .workers' 
dinner. He liad his own dinner 
with them in the field. 

“This is the best kind of 
picnic I've ever known,” said 
Donald excitedly to his 
mother. , 

Just then he noticed that 
his Daddy was talking to the 
driver of the lorry, and they 
were both looking At him. 

“Come here, Donald,” 
called Daddy; and when 
Donald ran .up die said, “ Wc 
find that tlxc lorry won't hold 
all the apples, and so wc are 
sending it up to London now 
with a load, and then it will 
come back for the others. I 
was wondering,” ho added, 
with a smile, " if you would 
like to go in it ? ” 

“ Oli, Daddy i ” exclaimed 
Donald. 

Soon Donald was sitting 
up beside the driver. On they 
went through the country 
lanes, until they began to 
enter busy streets. 

Donald had never seen so 
many cars. Soon they were 
bumping over the cobble, 
stones of the great fruit 
market. The apples were un¬ 
loaded, and then they started 
on another thrilling journey 
back. 

That night, when all the 
excitement was over, a very 
tired Donald said : “I am so 
glad wc didn’t go to the sea,. 
I wouldn’t have missed riding 
to London in that lorry for 
anything.” 



in prizes 

0 Come on, children ! You 

can all paint — so why not try for one of the 
big prizes in the H.P. Painting Competitions. 

Ask your grocer for a FREE stamp album — 
it contains the entry form. 

If he cannot supply one—send your name 
and address (nothing else) on a postcard to;— 

H.P.SAUCE WORKS(De P t.20) 

255,Aston Cross, BIRMINGHAM 

next Competition closes Oct. 19th. 


husky ? . • . 

Clear the throat 
. with an Allenburys 
Pastille . They're 
' delicious 


^to&PASTILLES 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8d.& 1/3 


What to 



HOBBY ANNUAL tells you about 
model planes and railways, boat 
building, stamps, wireless, and a 
score of other things. You’ll find 
the latest tips about your favourite 
hobby, and ideas for many interest¬ 
ing new'pastimes. There arc 192 
pages in this copiously illustrated 
book. Get a copy now! 

Every Boy’s 

©BBY ANN 

At all Newsagents and Booksellers 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH & CTO ITT ET 7 
ROYAL FAMILY PACKET “ HZ* JCU l 

You should send for this wonderful packet immediately. 
It, contains 32 ditlcrcnt stamps, including our beautiful 
little l'rinccss, who may ono day bo Queen Elizabeth II, 
her father, trie Duke of York, the Iteir Presumptive. 
King Edward VIIL in Colonel's uniform, and an old 
King Edward VII. There arc 5 different Jubilco stamps, 
lone : sets of Spain and Bohemia in this packet, and, 
finally, a large, beautiful pictorial Jubilee, depicting 
both the Into King Cleorgo and Queen Mary. Absolutely 
all free. ‘ Just send 2d. for postage and request approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL. 



5 3,0 0 0 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied ncvxt winter to hungry 
East-End Children, Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100, 
How many may wo entertain as your guests ? 

R.S.V.P. to TIIE REV. PERCY 1NES0N, Snpt, 

EAST MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 



1 he Children s Newspaper la printed in Great Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleet way House, Earringdon Street, London, K 0.4. Advertisement Offices • The 
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